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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_~>—_— 
T is with the utmost satisfaction that we record the great event 
of the week—the decision of Rumania to take her stand 
by the side of the Entente Powers and to form part of the Grand 
Alliance. We have dealt in detail elsewhere with various aspects of 
the new and, as we hope and firmly believe, the last phase of the 
war, but here we may say that it is without question an event 
fraught with an awful menace for Germany and her Austrian ally. 
We have urged caution on those who expect rapid and immediate 
results ; but though we feel it to be a duty to give such a warning, 
it must not be supposed that we misread the signs of the times. We 
can perhaps best express our view of the situation by stating what 
we should have felt on receipt of the news had we been Germans. 
However much they may try to conceal even from themselves the 
true meaning of the event, it must have chilled the very marrow 
in their bones. 


In the first place, it has this message for the Germans. They 
must see clearly enough that the Rumanians would not have 
abandoned their neutrality had they not come to feel certain that 
the Entente Powers, whatever the cost and whatever the sacrifices, 
were going to win, and that any Power which has great aspirations 
and looks to the future must therefore be on our side. The verdict 
of history is anticipated by Rumania’s action. Next, since all Germans 
understand military considerations and are in a sense students of 
war, they must see that it means nearly another million men in arms 
thrown into the scale against Germany. But the Germans know that 
even half-a-million men are quite enough to turn the balance, 
especially when those men are of fine fighting value and well equipped. 
Where is Germany going to find another half-million men to match 
them ? Even before the coming in of Rumania, Germany and 
Austria were at their wits’ end to know how to meet the growing 
ermies of Russia, Britain, and Italy, for in none of these three 
countries has the supply of men yet been dipped into as it has by 
the Central Powers. 


We are not using the word in any conventional sense when we 
tay that at such thoughts as these the Germans must be utterly 
appalled. It is the writing on the wall. What must make the 
disappointment all the more terrible is the fact that, though the 
Emperor and the Headquarters Staff, and.no doubt also the 
Chancellor, must have for many months past realized that Germany 
is beaten, the general public up till now have, in spite of their great 
sufferings and in spite of great war weariness, always believed that 
victory was certain in the end, even if it should be deprived of some 
of its pleasures and shorn of some of its glories by delay. 


It will very soon be quite impossible for their rulers to maintain, or 
for the Germans to keep up for themselves, the sham belief in ultimate 
victory. The scene is not going to change to a bright, beer-drinking 
Valhalla, but to that dreadful twilight of the gods in which the 
buildings tilt, tumble, and fall in ruin as did Ypres and Louvain 
before the German shells and incendiary bombs. Wagner, though 
he did not know it, was prophesying in tone when, at the menacing 
call of the voices of the orchestra, his Hunnish gods and goddesses 


A less imaginative way of reading what the German feels is to 
mark the instant action taken by the Kaiser on Rumania’s declara- 
tion of war. On the very next day it was officially announced that 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Count Falkenhayn, was dis- 
missed, and Field-Marshal von Hindenburg put in his place. There 
are unquestionably signs of panic in this action. No one supposes 
that the Emperor has any great love for the grumpy old Field- 
Marshal, but he knows, of course, that Hindenburg is the idol of 
the German people, and that for them victory is always associated 
with his name. 


The Emperor dare not risk a defeat with Hindenburg not in 
supreme command, for if that were to happen the very stones of 
Berlin would cry aloud against the Emperor for not having taken 
the action which the people think must lead to victory—the employ- 
ment of the old bull-dog soldier. Now if things go badly, as doubt- 
less the Emperor has come to know that they must, he will at any 
rate be able to say: “ You cannot blame me. I obeyed the voice 
of public opinion when it became clear, sent away my own chosen 
General and took yours instead. The responsibility for what has 
happened is on the German people, not on me.” 


Though Field-Marshal von Hindenburg is undoubtedly the idol 
of the people, there is no reason to suppose that he is a Moltke or a 
Carnot, or that there is any chance of his being able to turn the tide 
of battle. Indeed, as things are now, there is very little room for 
working a strategic miracle in Germany's favour. Hindenburg in 
supreme command may no doubt save waste by stopping the 
attacks at Verdun and by other acts of military thrift, or, again, he 
may possibly catch some impetuous Russian corps commander and 
trip up his heels. But even if he does, that will not really affect the 
course of the war. Hindenburg is not in a position, and cannot be 
in a position, to strike a really great and daring blow. There is no 
room for it and there are no men. It is too late to be ambitious in 
the field. Nodoubt many of his admirers in the German middle class 
would like to see him make an attempt at an invasion of England, 
but here again where is he to find the men, even if it were possible 
for him to break through the naval obstacles and obtain the command 
of the sea for twenty-four hours? If they could be landed, there is 
no place where a quarter of a million Germans would be so unprofit- 
ably disposed of as in these islands. An attempt at invasion must 
end in a hideous military disaster for the invaders, and therefore we 
ought to hope for it. We have now plenty of troops and guns with 
which to destroy a German army or force it to surrender. 


Tosum up, we donotenvy Field-Marshal von Hindenburg his task. 
Immense results will be expected from him. The very best he can 
do is to stand efficiently on the defensive and hope that the Powers 
will somehow commit suicide by knocking their heads against his 
earthworks. We do not believe that even he would dare to contract 
the German line by retiring to the Rhine, though no doubt that, 
from the purely abstract military point of view, would now be 
Germany’s best policy. 


On the Western Front there is nothing of great importance to 
report. The exceedingly bad weather, which always tells more 
against the attack than the defence, has hindered our operations, 
and both we and the French have been obliged to content ourselves 
with minor trench activities. In spite, however, of these adverse 
conditions, there has been during the week quite a perceptible gain 
both in ground and in prisoners. Again, we note with satisfaction 
that the French continue to make good progress in the terrain near 
Fleury. In the Verdun region, indeed, the tables now seem to be 
almost completely turned. 


We are glad to note that the Italians are making good progress in 
the Dolomite region. Speaking generally, the Italians have reason 
to be very well satisfied with the military situation. 


Rumania declared war on Austria-Hungary on Sunday evening 
last, and on Monday it was announced that Germany had declared 
war on Rumania. The reasons for Rumania’s action, given in a 





walk the plank into the mists, clouds, and tempests of destruction 
tnddamnation, Some one far away had said “ the uncreating word.” 


written statement presented by the Rumanian Minister in Vienna, 
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are: (1) The war of aggression declared by Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, which broke up the Triple Alliance by obliging Italy to 
withdraw from it. (2) The persecution and.oppressive treatment 
ef Rumanian subjeets.in Austria-Hungary, who have been sacrificed 
By rulers powerless to defend them. (3) Rumania’s belief that by her 
intervention she will shorten the duration of the world-war. (4) Her 
desire to side with those Powers which can most effectively assist her 
0 realize her national ideal. It is stated that a final effort was made 
by the German Minister in Bucharest, who waited on the King 
and appealed to his nationality, his kinship with the Hohenzollerns, 
and the memory of the late King Carol. The King replied that he 
was merely the first citizen of Rumania and would do what the 
nation decided. A Crown Council, to which the King had invited 
all the former Ministers, Presidents of both Houses, and leaders of 
the Parliamentary groups, was then held and war against Austria- 
Hungary decided on. 


Rumania’s decision coincided with Italy’s declaration of war on 
Germany, which was officially announced at Rome last Sunday. 
The message in which the Italian Government declares that Italy 
eonsiders herself to be in a state of war with Germany as from 
August 28th was conveyed through the Swiss Government to Berlin, 
and accompanied by a Note recounting the repeated acts of hostility 
by the German Government towards Italy. The Note dwells further 
en Germany’s lavish assistance to Austria-Hungary on the Southern 
Front ; on the surrender to Austria-Hungary by the German Govern- 
ment of escaped Italian prisoners who had taken refuge in German 
territory; on the invitation addressed to German bankers and 
eredit establishments by the German Foreign Office to consider all 
Italian subjects as alien enemies and to postpone all payments due 
to them ; and on the suspension of the payments to Italian workmen 
ef pensions owing to them by formal declarations of German law. 
This announcement, which terminates an anomalous situation and 
vemoves all misunderstandings of Italy’s position among the Entente 
Powers, has not only been greeted with the utmost satisfaction by 
her Allies, but has aroused the greatest enthusiasm in Italy. The 
solidarity of the Latin Powers is now almost complete. 


At Athens on Sunday last M. Venizelos addressed a great meeting 
attended by sixty thousand people, representing all classes of the 
eommunity, to protest against the policy which had led to the 
Bulgarian invasion. M. Venizelos urged that a deputation of the 
people should wait on the King and demand that he should rid 
himself of the sinister influence of those who were exploiting the 
Crown, and who sought to frustrate the work of the revolution and 
to restore the régime of corruption in order to satisfy their anger 
against the speaker. The King, he went on, had been the victim 
of ignorant military advisers, with inclinations towards absolutism, 
who had persuaded him that Germany would be victorious. He 
had also been misled by his admiration for Germany, whose victory 
he desired, hoping by it to weaken the Constitution and concen- 
trate in his hands all executive power. The result of these mistakes 
had been the invasion of Macedonia by the Bulgarians, the surrender 
ef enormously costly war material to the invaders, and the dis- 
ruption of the nation. An election was necessary to obtain a 
Chamber representing the nation. 





To make the King an opponent of the Liberal Party meant a 
state of undeclared civil war, and the national unity had been 
shattered by this introduction of the King’s name into politics. 
€o-operation between the two sides was difficult, but the Cabinet 
of M. Zaimis was to-day a national necessity, and the Liberal 
Party was ready to give its confidence to that Ministry, “so that 
it could be considered a Cabinet that would treat the Entente 
Powers with very benevolent neutrality.” The King should be 
told that the Liberal Party was the faithful guardian of the Con- 
stitutional régime, which was the régime best suited to the interests 
ef the Crown. M. Venizelos, while regarding the changes which 
had been made in the General Staff as of good omen, urged his 
hearers not to rest content. ‘‘ If we are not listened to, we must 
eonsider what must be done to avert the catastrophes that 
threaten, and not await them with the indolence of fatalism.” 
M. Venizelos’s speech made a profound impression. He has never 
addressed so grave or direct a warning to the King, and the 
enthusiasm excited by his speech, coupled with the complete 
ehange in the General Staff which has now taken place, has 
evidently caused serious misgivings in Berlin. 


Between midnight and 3 a.m. on the night of Thursday week six 
Zeppelins raided the East and South-East Coasts. One, which 
succeeded in reaching the outskirts of London, dropped about 
forty explosive and incendiary bombs, most of which fell either on 
small property or in the open, but three men, three women, and 
two children were killed on the spot, upwards of twenty other 
sivilians were injured and fifteen soldiers wounded by broken glass. 








An electric power station and engineering works were damaged and 
several small fires were caused. The other airships either dropped 
bombs without effect near the coast, or were driven off by our guns 
and unloaded their bombs in the sea. The results indicate an 
improvement in our defences, and an increasing resort by the 
Germans to a policy of indiscriminate bomb-dropping without 
any definite aim beyond that of mere destruction. More stringent 
rules for the darkening of London have now been enforced. We 
may note that the Zeppelins continue to violate the neutrality 
of Holland on their journeys out and home, in spite of the repeated 
protests of the Dutch authorities. 


We publish elsewhere a poem by the author of Kitchener's Mob, 
the gallant young American who has not only helped to fight our 
battles in Flanders, but has given us a picture of the British soldier 
in which admiration rises to the height of passion. In the course of 
his poem, dedicated to “ The Cricketers of Flanders,” he suggests 
that the grenadiers of the British Army should be commemorated 
by a statue in London, recording the heroic attitude of the bomb. 
thrower in bronze for all time. The bomb-thrower, we may 
remind our readers, hurls his bomb just as a bowler delivers an 
over-hand ball. This is an attitude in itself more beautiful even 
than that of the Discobolus, for the arm lifted high above the head 
and close to it gives an heroic touch, a kind of muscular elation 
which is just wanting in the attitude made immortal by Myron, 
A well-made, well-developed man never looks better than at the 
moment when the ball is leaving his hand. 


We long to see such a statue, with an appropriate inscription, 
placed in some prominent position in London. The material 
should obviously be bronze, and we do not see why a skilful sculptor 
should not let his metal have a patina which would be just the 
colour of dark khaki. It is difficult to suggest what would be 
the best place for such a statue. The point, indeed, raises the 
whole question of the supreme war memorial. For ourselves, 
we cannot help feeling that there is a great deal to be said for 
conferring this honour upon the new Charing Cross Bridge, and 
adorning it with statues and bas-reliefs, dedicated not to individuals, 
but to the various types of combatants who have shed their blood 
for their native land. Personally, the present writer dreams of 
a five-arch bridge, the middle arch having a greater span than 
the rest, with the road level falling away slightly on each side 
from its crown. As women in a special way symbolize the con- 
tinuity of the race, and are those for whom we fight when we 
speak of fighting for our hearths and homes, we would have on 
each side of the centre arch a woman’s figure, one representing 
a Red Cross nurse in her habit as she lives and works, and the 
other representing a woman munition-worker wearing the dress 
so delightfully depicted the other day in Punch, and holding a 
newly made shell-case in her hands. These two female figures 
would crown the work. 


At intervals along the parapets of the bridge should stand repre- 
sentatives of our fighting forces—the bomb-thrower, the machine- 
gun man, the minesweeper, the submarine sailor, the infantryman, 
the cavalryman, the gunner, the sapper, the stretcher-bearer, the 
bluejacket, and the marine. At the two approaches to the bridge 
—i.e., where the bridge leaves the shore—should stand triumphal 
arches which should, if possible, have the dignity and monumental 
splendour of the Arch of Constantine—one dedicated to the Navy, 
the other to the Army. On the top of one should be a representa- 
tion, which need not fear to be realistic, of a naval gun in action, 
and on the other a piece of field artillery also in action. A figure 
of an infantry soldier might stand sentinel over the military arch 
and of a bluejacket over the naval arch. We are quite prepared 
to hear these suggestions called crude, literary, non-artistic, and 
so forth, and possibly they deserve all these epithets. We should, 
however, prefer to say that it would take an artistic genius to 
harmonize and co-ordinate our proposals and make of them an 
organic, and so living and artistic, whole. 

Nothing, of course, could be worse than first to build a dull or 
pretentious bridge, and then stick it all over with statuary, as a 
child sticks his tin soldiers upon a set of arches made from Dr. 
Richter’s ashen-grey or muddy-vermilion bricks. The statuary 
must spring up with and from the design of the bridge, and the 
bridge itself must be frankly monumental, and not ashamed of play- 
ing a great, or let us say the greatest, part among the monuments of 
London. Above all things, it must not be an example of what 
Renan called l'art administratif—a structure as coarse as it is com- 
petent, as common as it is useful; in a word, a bridge capable of 
fitting Johnson’s famous description of “‘ Lycidas””—“ easy, vulgar, 
and therefore disgusting.” But if we.do not take care it is just the 
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sort of bridge we shall get, and, as the cynics will tell us, just the 
sort of bridge which we shall deserve for our national want of artistic 


Mr. Stanley Washburn, the J'imes correspondent with the Russian 
forces, has a very interesting account in last Saturday’s issue of his 
interview at Luck on July 28th with a captured Austrian General, 
one of a group of officers who had remained with their troops till their 
own escape was impossible. The General, a hard-bitten veteran, 
was aggressively confident in Austria's unshaken moral, firmly and 
defiantly sceptical of Russia’s ability to retake Lemberg, and fully 
convinced of Germany's capacity to hold out until England had been 
punished for her crime in starting the war, even if it took several 
years, Austria had never wanted the war. As for the opinion of 
‘America and Japan, it had been bought by English money spent 
on munitions. He spoke bitterly of England’s employment of 
“ niggers,” but knew nothing of Germany’s use of natives in 
Africa, demurred to Mr. Washburn’s statements as to the kindness 
with which Austrian prisoners were treated by the Russians, and 
in reply to the assertion that Germany had made the bitterness in 
the war declared that the Germans were lied about on all occasions, 
especially by the British Press, winding up with the assertion that 
“the Germans never lie.” Mr. Washburn adds that during all the 
time he has been in Russia he had never seen a single Austrian 
officer treated with the slightest harshness, and that his own observa- 
tion has been repeatedly confirmed by the testimony of the Austrian 
prisoners themselves. 


The special correspondent of the Times at the British Head- 
quarters publishes in Tuesday’s issue some curious stories of the 
humours of German surrenders :— 

“One Major who was taken said that he hoped he would be allowed 

to have his servant with him, as the servant was surrendering with the 
next batch! Another German fell on his knees and offered his captor a 
3-mark note if he would spare his life. ‘And I hadn’t the heart, when 
I took the note,’ said his captor, ‘to tell him that it wasn’t worth 
threepence!’ A batch of five prisoners pressed their watches in unison 
en the private to whom they surrendered.” 
The same kind of thing, the writer adds, occurs in almost every 
operation, for the German soldier “ still believes that the British 
will kill him if he is captured, and still has a hazy notion that 
perhaps he can buy his life with such valuables as he has about 
him.” The origin and maintenance of this belief are perhaps best 
accounted for in the letter found on a prisoner of the Thirtcenth 
Corps. After recounting tke terrible sufferings of the German 
soldiers in battle, he says: ‘“‘ We have here real English in front of 
us now, and have orders to take no prisoners, but to despatch them 
all with the bayonet.’’ 


Two of a series of five articles on ‘“‘ Hunting German Submarines ” 
by Mr. Alfred Noyes have appeared since our last issue. The 
Admiralty have granted Mr. Noyes special facilities for the task, 
and they are to be congratulated on their choice, for Mr. Noyes is 
not only an excellent narrator, but he is penetrated with a sense of 
the romance of the sea, and he writes in prose of the exploits of 
the “silent hand” of the sulmarine-hunters with the same zest 
that he showed in his poem on Drake. It is a wonderful and 
etirring record, too closely packed with thrilling incident to be 
dealt with in a paragraph; but we may call special attention to 
the passage in which he describes the organization of the force, 
now over a hundred thousand strong, recruited from the longshore 
fishermen and trawler crews—‘“ tough sea-dogs of all ages ”—to 
cope with the submarine menace with nets and mines and guns 
“and a dozen mysteries which may not be mentioned.” The only 
other point on which we can touch is the work done by this great 
auxiliary fleet in the salvage or actual saving of neutral ships— 
work that represents a good half of their care and is often attended 
with many perils. 





Our brilliant New York contemporary Life prints a “ Pacifist’s 
Breviary ” which is so applicable to our own pacifists that we cannot 
forbear quoting it in full :— 


“= "Tf a fire breaks out in your house speak to it gently. 
The universe is a product of non-resisting forces. 
Time enough to learn to swim when the boat is going down. 
If caught in a border raid, pray. 
~ In case of war notify the police. 
He who chautauquas and runs away may live to chautalk another day. 
- All danger, national and individual, is psychological. 
When in doubt do as the Chinaman does—surrender. 
~ Human rights are conserved by preaching sweetness and light. 
Hang your latch-key on the outer wall, and the cry is, ‘ Touch me not!’ 
orce is negative; docility, positive. 
In time of peace prepare for more peace. 
~~ When an enemy advances toward you seeking your life, fling at his 
head a volume of the Commoner. 


The Australian delegates who have recently visited the Mother 
Country were entertained to dinner on Tuesday by Mr. Andrew 
Fisher, the High Commissioner for the Commonwealth. Mr. 
Henderson proposed the health of the visitors. They were 
now taking their departure in the most hopeful and in- 
spiring circumstances, since the action of Rumania and Italy 
was not only the finest tribute to the justice of our cause, but a 
striking proof of their confidence in its triumph. Lord Milner 
spoke finely of the double revelation which the war had been—of 
what the Old Country could do, and of the splendid spirit animating 
the younger nations of the British family. General Sir William 
Robertson, proposing the toast of the Australian Commonwealth, 
dwelt on the unprecedented work done by the Australian contingent 
on the Western Front and in Egypt. Perhaps the greatest of all 
the enemy’s mistakes was his underestimate of the help which 
the Dominions could give the Mother Country. Nothing in the 
war had been more splendid than the fighting of the Australians at 
Poziéres on July 22nd. They had advanced the front more than a 
mile, and had never lost an inch of the ground they had won. We 
wanted all the men we could get, not merely to win the war—of that 
we felt quite certain—but to win such a peace as would compensate 
us for the great sacrifices we had made. 





General Smith-Dorrien in Tuesday’s Morning Post comments none 
too strongly on the tone of certain theatrical performances. Specially 
designed to attract “the younger members of our fighting profession,” 
they make no appeal to the best side of their patriotic nature :— 

“The whole nation’s heart is at last set on winning this great war, 
and an important factor undoubtedly is the cleanliness of mind and 
the nobility of purpose of our heroes on sea and land, and it seems 
entirely unnecessary and certainly wrong to put into their heads de- 
moralizing thoughts, such as they must obtain Sone many performances 
now appearing on the stage.” 

That is well and truly said, and comes with special weight from a 
very gallant soldier, who throughout his career has done his best 
to encourage and maintain a good life amongst his men. 





It is known that before the war there were Germans who were 
disgusted by the treatment of the Armenians by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. We are glad to learn that the acquiescence of the German 
Government in the recent appalling massacres—one of the blackest 
pages in German diplomatic history—has elicited a protest which 
proves humanity to be not yet extinct among educated Germans. 
The Basle Nachrichten, we read in Tuesday's papers, has published 
a memorial addressed by German Professors of Aleppo, in Syria, 
to the Berlin Foreign Office, declaring that “‘ the German name is 
likely to be eternally stained in the East unless we prevent our 
Turkish allies continuing their wholesale massacres of Armenians.” 
The memorialists mention that of two thousand to three thousand 
peasants conducted in good health from Upper Armenia to Syria, 
only about forty invalids survive. The others have succumbed 
under the blows of their gaolers, or to hunger or thirst. We do not 
imagine that the German Professors of Aleppo will get much change 
out of the German Foreign Office. None the less their protest 
deserves the widest publicity. 


Under the heading of “ Treasury Romances” the papers of last 
Saturday print a most inspiriting study by Mr. James Douglas of 
the “ voluntary contributions to war expenses” made in the last 
two years. For, as he observes at the outset, “ the war has created 
a new kind of citizen hitherto unknown to the Treasury. He does 
not lend his money to the State—he gives it. This new citizen is 
sometimes a man, sometimes a woman, sometimes a child.” A 
firm at Sandakan sends £500 to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
An American citizen from Summit, New Jersey, sends a cheque 
payable to the British Empire. Other cheques are from China, 
Saskatchewan, and from a Canadian who sends £200 to repay 
his training at Keyham Engineering College nearly fifty years 
ago. An old man of seventy sends 10s. as a start out of an 
income of 30s. a week. Many gifts come from officers on active 
service, some of whom send a year’s pay. A working man gives 
£20 10s., adding that he knows it is only a drop in the ocean, but 
“every drop may help us to gain the victory.” Many of the most 
munificent gifts are anonymous, and many are from women—one of 
whom declines to accept Exchequer bonds in return as it would 
fcel like the price of blood. Then there is a splendid letter from a 
donkeyman on a tramp steamer, who asks the authorities not to 
mind his grammar; “ grammer does not count as a rule with 
gentlemen”; a touching epistle from an old Irishman with two 
boys at home, one with jaundice in his stomach and the other not 
right in his head; and a shilling from a little girl of seven, who has 
two uncles fighting, and cleared her money-box to help the State. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_~——_ 
RUMANIA AND THE WAR. 


a would be easy to exaggerate the immediate effects ot 

Rumania’s entry into the military and political field on 
the side of the Allies. It would be difficult indeed to exag- 
gerate the ultimate importance of her action. Rumania has 
done well for herself and well for the world. The action she 
took last Sunday has laid the foundations, as we have de- 
acribed elsewhere, of a great Latin State in the Near East, and 
it may well be that out of her vigorous and freedom-loving 

pulation and her great natural resources she will in the 
am produce a — of the second, or even in the end 
ef the first, magnitude. It is true, no doubt, that even if 
Rumania had not come in the Allies would stand to win 
the war, and beat Germany and Austria and their allies to the 
ground; but unquestionably we shall do the good work a 
great deal sooner with the addition of a new and fresh Arm 
ef from seven to eight hundred thousand men—a fresh 
Army located almost exactly where the Allies would have 
liked it located if they had been asked to name the place. To 
begin with, Rumania’s eight hundred thousand soldiers come 
into action on the Russian left flank, and thus prevent any danger 
ef that flank during an advance being left in the air. Again, 
if we look at the matter from the Rumanian point of view, 
Rumania does not start the war in isolation, but in firm touch 
with the Russians, and, thanks to Russian predominance in 
the Black Sea, with her ports secured from Turkish designs. 
Next, the weight of the Rumanian armies is thrown against 
the weakest spot in the enceinte of the Central Powers. The 
southern flank of Austria- Hungary has always been exceed- 
ingly vulnerable, but hitherto we have not been able to 
take advantage of this vulnerability owing to the clever way in 
which Germany, by enlisting Bulgaria and Turkey, has covered 
this weak spot. Now, thanks to the geographical position 
of Rumania, the weakest side of the Central combination is 
uncovered, and South-East Hungary left open to invasion. 
To add to this, the majority of the inhabitants of the provinces 
of South-Eastern Hungary sympathize, not with their cruel 
masters at Budapest, but with the Powers of the Entente. 
Fifty-five per cent. of the population of Transylvania are of 
Rumanian blood and speech. 

The list we have just given by no means exhausts all the 
military advantages derivable from Rumania’s entrance into 
the Grand Alliance. With Rumania’s Army mobilized on our 
side, and with a very large force, how large we are not per- 
mitted to speculate, of French, British, Italian, Russian, and 
Serbian soldiers at Salonika, the Bulgarian Army has auto- 
matically been placed in the position of the nut between the 
two jaws of the nutcracker. Whenever it is thought con- 
venient to give the order, one movement directed from 
Salonika and the other from Bucharest can crack the nut. 
And here, we may remark, comes in the justification for the 
maintenance of the great Allied force at Salonika. No 
doubt it has Hn Bs very great sacrifices from all the 
Powers concerned, but it is now proved that they were sacri- 
fices well worth making. But for the existence of the great 
mixed force at Salonika it is very doubtful whether the 
Rumanian Government would pRoy Bice thought themselves 
justified, as prudent statesmen, in joining the Entente. Be 
this as it may, the adhesion of Rumania is practically quad- 
rupled in value owing to the presence of the Allied Army at 
Salonika, and the possibility, whenever it is thought wise to do 
so, of joining hands with the military forces of our new Ally. 

When we have dealt, as we shall have dealt before 
bong, with Bulgaria, we shall be able to turn our atten- 
tion to Turkey. The “peasant Republic,” as Bulgaria 
has been called, will be compelled by the force of circum- 
stances either to commit suicide by a hopeless struggle 
against overwhelming odds—an act of self-destruction which, 
as former friends of Bulgaria, we sincerely hope will not take 

lace—or else to find her senses and her soul by freeing herself 

m the emasculating and fatal rule of Ferdinand. By so 
doing she might re-establish both her liberty and her safety. 
Her fault has been a grave one—that of allowing her 
treacherous and incompetent rulers to sell her into slavery to 
the tyrants of the Central Powers; but she may yet, we trust, 
make amends for her ill deeds. In either event, Turkey will 
find herself face to face with a situation of extreme peril. The 
lands from which she has been drawing supplies of all kinds 


will be separated from her by a barricade of steel, and she 
will have to live both as regards money and munitions on her 
own resources—a regimen which we can hardly think will be 


found to the liking of either Talaat Bey or Enver Pasha. 





And here we must interject a caveat. Our readers must 
remember that we are dealing, as we said before, not with 
immediate but with ultimate results. The public must not 
expect the good results which we have enumerated to come 
to pass in a week or a month. They will doubtless take g 
— deal longer to materialize than most people anticipate, 

ut even if they seem somewhat long in coming, they wil] 
come for all that. Another factor must be mentioned, thou 
here a decision can hardly be very long delayed. The Gree 
have reached a point where it would be very difficult, and 
certainly not very safe, for them to procrastinate and hedge 
any longer. The Entente Powers have always sympathized with 
the better element in the Greek State, and with the difficulties 
which have had to be faced by men like M. Venizelos, and we 
may be sure that even though the new developments havo 
made Greek action a factor of minor importance in the great 
game, the statesmen of Paris, Rome, and London will not 
want to do anything which may seem unduly harsh or vin. 
dictive. Still, it is impossible to deny that in the last resort no 
one will be able to save the Greeks but themselves. If they 
are determined to let other Powers step in before them, no 
one can prevent them {rom doing so. ‘There is, however, no 
need to labour this point. We can only say that we shall be 
greatly surprised if it turns out that there is in the proverbial 
philosophy of Greece no counterpart to “ He that will not 
when he may.” 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of what are 
likely to be the first results in the field of Rumania’s military 
action. It would seem that the first thing that the Rumanian 
Commander-in-Chief is going to do is to occupy, if indeed 
that has not already been accomplished, the chief passes 
through the Carpathians, and then to execute an encircling 
movement which will at once give Rumania possession of that 
— of Transylvania which runs like a wedge into Rumania. 

roops have only to march from those portions of Rumania 
which stick out like two arms to encircle at once a large piece 
of Austrian territory, and so make it absolutely necessary 
for the Austrian forces to retire therefrom. Such encirclement 
accomplished, Rumania will no doubt press on further, for 
the encircled territory by no means includes all that portion 
of Transylvania in which there is a predominant Rumanian 
population. The Rumanians, very naturally and rightly, 
will brook no delay in occupying those parts of the Banat and 
of Southern Hungary in which men of their nationality live. 
To leave them even for a few weeks to the mercies of the 
Hungarian Government might have the most terrible results. 
But though we fully realize the need for promptness, and the 
strong temptation under which the Rumanians will be to 
hurry, we must not expect miracles from them. All we can 
feel sure of is that if she can help it Rumania will not pause in 
the work of freeing from the yoke of her enemy those portions 
of the realm of the Hapsburgs which are inhabited by her 
blood-brethren. That task accomplished, the future military 
action of Rumania will no doubt be decided in consultation 
with her Allies, and with a view to the quickest and most 
thorough achievement of the common object—the de- 
struction of the military forces of the Central Powers and their 
allies. After all, as we have again and again stated in 
these pages, politics, high strategy, ultimate results, and 
indeed all considerations of an abstract kind, must in war be 
dominated by the overmastering, the essential need of meeting 
the enemy’s forces in the field and annihilating them. Unless 
and until that is accomplished nothing counts. “ Engage the 
enemy more closely!” Bring him to action and beat him. 
It sounds simple, but, curiously enough, it is a fact often 
forgotten not only by statesmen but by soldiers. 


We have alluded elsewhere to the profound effect produced 
in Germany by Rumania’s action. We may quote here some 
of the comments made by the saner and more responsible 
of the German papers. For example, the Neue Post of Munich 
says :— 

“Thero is not to-day among all the German people a single man 
who does not understand that in this terrible war tho very existence 
of the Empire is at stake.” 

Another Munich paper, the Neueste Nachrichten, is even more 
depressed :— 

“The life-and-death struggle is now commencing in the Balkan 
Peninsula. It is possible that here the dio will be cast which will 
definitely decide the whole war. ‘To-day Rumania marches against 
us. ‘To-morrow, perhaps, it will be Greece.” 

The well-known Vossische Zeitung speaks of the tremendous 
character of the task before Germany in words which we 
confess we did not expect to have heard from such a source :— 

“We find ourselves confronting a military task such as no people 
in the whole world has ever had to face.’’ 
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THE VOLUNTEERS. 


E desire to draw the attention of our readers to the 
letter addressed to us this week by Mr. Percy Harris, 
well known to all Volunteers for the great services which he has 
rendered to the Force as honorary secretary to the Central 
Association of Volunteer Training Corps. We most heartily 
endorse all that Mr. Harris says as to the need of strengthening 
the Volunteer Force, especially in numbers. It is characteristic 
of things British that the great increase of the obligations 
laid upon the Volunteer Force owing to their recognition, an 
increase without any concurrent shouldering by the 
Government of the cost of volunteering, has stimulated instead 
of depressing the movement. If you make things too easy 
for the ordinary Englishman, you are unlikely to get really 
good work out of him. He is always suspicious of the notion 
of obtaining something for nothing. If, however, you put an 
obligation upon him, make its carrying out rather stiff and 
difficult, and let his remuneration be the sense of a duty done, 
it is ten to one that he will undertake that duty with a real 
zest. That is certainly what is happening now. And here 
let us say that it must not be supposed that in pointing out 
that the Government are increasing the Volunteer’s obligations, 
while giving no material encouragement in the matter of 
uniform, arms, or administrative grants, we are complaining. 
On the contrary, we thoroughly approve of the principle 
adopted by the Government—that of expecting the Volunteers 
when they can afford it, and the friends of the Force when the 
individuals cannot, to make provision, not only for uniforms, 
but for the administrative expenses of the battalions. 
Ultimately, no doubt, the Government will have to find arms 
for the Volunteers, but first and foremost the requirements 
of the Regular Army must be met, and for a good while the 
Volunteers will be proud to remain what undoubtedly they 
are—the cheapest military force ever raised in this or any other 
country. And in this context no one can say that the 
Volunteers may be cheap, but that they are only cheap 
because they are useless, for Great Britain is full of the 
labours of the V.T.C. What they have done in trench work 
alone without cost to the State is a monument to their 
self-sacrifice and power of work. Again, in making themselves 
proficient, both in drill and marksmanship, their achievement, 
considering the difficulties they have had to encounter, is little 
short ofa marvel. But perhaps the greatest thing of all that 
they have accomplished has passed almost unnoticed by the 
nation. In the days before compulsory service the Volunteer 
Training Corps proved infinitely the biggest voluntary recruit- 
ing agency in the country. Though the exact figures are not 
obtainable, it is pretty certain that they not only awoke the 
military spirit in a vast number of men, but sent a million of 
them to the colours—men with the foundations of soldiering 
wellandtrulylaid. Very remarkable, too, has been the training 
given to the officers. Owing to the system of lectures, examina- 
tions, certificates, and home training courses established by Sir 
O’Moore Creagh and the officers acting under him, the Volun- 
teer officer has learnt a great deal about his job. There are, 
indeed, numerous cases of Volunteer officers who have received 
commissions in the Regulars surprising their new commanding 
officers by their capacity to discharge their duties. 

But though there is so much ground for congratulation in 
what the Volunteers have already done and in the way 
in which the units are now filling up, nobody who knows 
or eares for the future of the Force can rest satisfied with the 
existing results. The Volunteers ought, when it is geo- 
graphically and physically possible, to include not some but 
all men between the ages of forty and sixty-five who are 
physically capable of marching and shouldering a rifle and of 
doing their bit of trench-digging, and also all the men of 
military age who for various reasons, most of them perfectly 
sound reasons, have been exempted owing to the nature 
of the work which they are performing at home. It is true 
that not all of these can perform the duties of Volunteers, 
and especially is this the case in country districts owing to 
distance; but in the larger centres of population there is 
generally little difficulty. Even if their existing duties and 
long hours should prevent certain men from putting 
in much drill, it would be far better that they should be 
within than outside the organization. Every man who is 
over military age or exempted should put to himself the 
question, or have it put to him by his neighbours: “ What 
place do you fill in the scheme of home defence?” Every 
man should be able to answer that question in a way which 
will satisfy the ideals of patriotism. Unfortunately at the 
present moment a very Jarge section of the population, though 
in reality perfectly willing to do their bit, do not as yet realize 
the need for belonging to a definite and recognized military 





organization. They think that because there is now little feas 
of invasion they need not bother themselves about belonging 
to a Volunteer Corps. This is a very great mistake. As 
Mr. Percy Harris points out so clearly, if we raise a suffi- 
ciently large number of Volunteers here, properly organized 
and capable of doing military duty, we shall be able to spare 
oy the whole of the Regular and Territorial Forces 
or oversea service. However secure we may feel from 
invasion, no one seriously suggests that we could leave these 
islands absolutely derelict from the military point of view— 
without any armed force to prevent a raid. The temptation 
offered to our enemies would be too great. If, however, 
we had the whole of the physically competent male popu- 
lation left in these islands lesen | for war as Volunteers, 
to the number of, say, a couple of millions, which might well 
be our ideal, we could without incurring any accusation of 
foolish recklessness let all but a small spearhead of Regulars 
leave the country. 

This is the essential reason for desiring more Volunteers. 
Another reason almost as strong is that, owing to the great 
amount of work of all kinds which is being done by the mer 
who compose the Volunteer regiments, the amount of guard 
duties, of trench digging, and of other military activities 
that can be undertaken by Volunteers before embodiment is 
strictly limited. If the enemy were to land and the Volunteers 
were embodied, there would be little or no trouble on this 
score. Till the country had been cleared of the enemy all 
ordinary work would be suspended. But what we may call 
the non-embodied side of Volunteer work, such as guarding 
prisoners, munition works, and so on, is really much more 
difficult to manage. Paradoxical as it may sound, such 
work puts a far greater strain upon the Volunteer than would 
that embodiment during national peril for which he is per- 
fectly prepared. It is not too much to say that Volunteer 
battalions can only successfully undertake non-embodiment 
work if the units are very large. By carefully sorting out, 
and fitting in, a big unit may be able to keep one post always 
supplied with men, whereas a small battalion would break 
down under the effort. We can best explain what we mean 
by pointing out that an individual may so arrange his civilian 
work that he can give, say, one day a week, or once a week de 
one Volunteer guard shift of six hours in the twenty-four, but 
cannot possibly manage more. This means that to keep a 
guard of, say, twenty men always going a large force must be 
drawn upon. Here, then, is the essential reason for numbers. 
Even a hard-worked civilian can find time, especially in 
towns, to devote two or three hours a week to drill purposes, 
or to an occasional route march, or, again, to trench-digging 
on a Sunday; but the guard work, though per se eminently 
fitted for Volunteer units and extraordinarily useful to 
those responsible for home defence, is often a very difficult 
job to arrange, even for the most willing and eager men. 
Officers commanding Volunteer units have, in effect, to 
distil an elixir out of raw material which owing to its special 
nature yields that elixir with difficulty. But unquestionably 
the greater the amount of raw material, the less trouble we 
shall have with the extract. 


In view of these circumstances, we suggest with all respect 
that the Secretary of State for War—no man could do it 
better, for in the matter of leading and stimulating his fellow- 
countrymen he is an expert—should take an early opportunity 
of declaring in terms which can leave no doubt in his hearers’ 
minds that it is the duty of every man of good physique 
not now connected with any military unit to join a Volunteer 
unit at once, and wherever possible to join the unit which 
is geographically nearest to him, unless of course he has some 
special knowledge which would fit him either for work in a 
men’s Voluntary Aid Detachment, in a motor or signalling 
section, or in some other technical corps. We would suggest 
that the Secretary of State for War should go even further, 
and should not merely exhort but command. He should 
not merely appeal for help, but should make it clear that 
he and the Government consider that an absolute duty rests 
upon the classes we have indicated, and that if this plain 
pointing out of the duty does not suffice, the Government 
will have to consider whether those men who have neglected 
to join Volunteer units should not be required to enter some 
analogous force designed for home defence. This of course 
was the plan adopted in the case of the original Volunteers 
raised in the days of Pitt. Those who would not join some 
regiment of Volunteers, Fencibles, or the like were compelled 
to enter the Militia. No one in his senses, of course, is going 
to suggest that the obligation placed upon the Volunteers 
shou!d be any greater than it is at the present moment. There 
will be no thought of embodiment short of invasion, and no 
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compulsion of any kind placed upon men to undertake military 
work before embodiment takes place. 

To sum up, we want to see the men over military age in 
this country, and also the exempted men, clearly and sharply 
reminded that they must when the war is over be prepared 
to have the question put to them: “ What did you do during 
the Great War?” and must be able to answer it in the only 
ss satisfactory to patriotic men: “I joined such-and-such 
Volunteer battalion, and took the oath enabling the Govern- 
ment at a moment of supreme national peril to turn me at 
once into a Regular soldier.” 





OUR NEW ALLY. 


V\ TE have dealt elsewhere with the military consequences 

of Rumania’s dramatic entry into the Great War. 
Here we desire to dwell upon the more remote results, and 
upon the nature and the future of the State which is destined 
to be the predominant partner in the Near East. 

The Rumanian statesmen and people have acted with 
foresight and prudence. They admitted only two alternatives 
—ither a resolute neutrality, or alliance with France, Britain, 
and Russia with the object of winning Transylvania, and 
ultimately uniting all the Rumanian peoples under one 
crown. We could well understand their caution in making 
their choice between the inglorious but seemingly safe posture 
of a neutral and the policy of war, which must always 
have its risks. The German Press, which taunted them at 
intervals, recently declared with remarkable emphasis that 
Rumania would only join the winning side. As the enemy 
has thus appeaied to Caesar, he should accept Caesar's verdict. 
Rumania, in determining with extreme deliberation to unite 
her fortunes with us, expresses her heartfelt conviction that 
we are bound to win the war, and that the issue cannot long 
be delayed. 

Rumania has unquestionably been influenced by Italy, 
with whom she has long been on intimate terms, and it was by 
no accident that the Italian declaration of war upon Germany 
was rapidly followed by Rumania’s challenge to Austria- 
Hungary. The Rumanians are intensely proud of their 
descent from the Roman peasants who colonized Moesia and 
Dacia, and of their language, which, despite a large Slav 
vocabulary, retains its Latin structure with exceptional 
completeness. They glory in the fact that, though again and 
again submerged in the floods of alien invaders, they remain 
a Latin people, akin to the Italians and the French. Like 
Italy, they suffered for many centuries from disunion and 
from foreign rule. The Danubian Principalities, as our fathers 
called Moldavia and Wallachia, were in historic times united 
only for two brief years under Michael the Brave at the end 
of the sixteenth century, until their virtual deliverance came 
in 1859, the year before Garibaldi united Italy. They had 
disappointments to endure from their great neighbour and 
protector Russia, just as Italy had to endure similar things 
at the hands of France after Napoleon III. had driven the 
Austrians out of Lombardy. Rumania, distressed at the loss 
of Bessarabia in 1878, turned to Germany and Austria as her 
surest allies at the time when Italy, uneasy for her part as 
to her relations with the French in the Mediterranean, was 
entering the Triple Alliance. Italy was the first Power to 
recognize Rumania’s independence in December, 1879. The 
war found Rumania a party to a defensive alliance with 
Germany and Austria, and she, like Italy, was invited to take 
the offensive by the side of her allies. It is well known that 
Italy’s prompt refusal to consider the war as one of defence 
on the part of Germany and Austria decided Rumania’s 
attitude. It may be guessed that Rumania would have 
followed Italy over to our side in 1915 if she had felt strong 
enough to do so at a moment when Russia’s armies were 
in full retreat and our army in Gallipoli was making no pro- 
_— But Rumania remained in the closest sympathy with 

taly, and now joins her Latin sister in the struggle which will 
free the unredeemed Rumania beyond the Carpathians just 
as it will free the unredeemed Italians of Trieste and Trent. 
Rumania, with her stern upbringing, has had to be severely 
practical and to eschew sentiment. Yet for all that there is 
more than a touch of racial idealism in that friendship with 
Italy which has now been so fully demonstrated by Rumania’s 
declaration of war against Italy’s traditional enemy—the 
Hapsburg, who has too long enslaved both Italians and 
Rumanians at the opposite ends of his unwieldy realm. 

As a nation, we have no special claims on the gratitude of 
Rumania, such as we have on Greece or Bulgaria. The 
struggling peoples of Moldavia and Wallachia owe their 
deliverance from the Turk more to Russia than to any other 








Power, and our efforts on their behalf were tardy and limited 
in scope. But we have naturally come to take a lively interest 
in this remarkable race, which has survived endless vicisgj. 
tudes without ever succumbing completely to any forej 
rule. Long after the Turk was settled at Constantinople, 
the Wallachian and Moldavian Princes were routing Turki : 
armies. As late as the reign of Queen Anne, a Wallachian 
Prince, Brancovan the Golden Bey, could dare to make 
alliances with his Austrian, Polish, and Russian neighbours 
against the Sultan. The Turkish rule which ground Bulgaria 
and Serbia to the dust for four or five centuries was not 
omnipotent in Wallachia for much more than a hundred 
years, and even then was exercised indirectly through the 
wealthy Greek courtiers of the Phanar quarter, who bought 
the title and honour of Voivode or Hospodar from the Sultan, 
and did their best to corrupt the native aristocracy and to 
tax the native farmer out of existence. Losing Bukoving 
to Austria in 1774 and Bessarabia (for the first time) to Russia 
in 1812, the Principalities nevertheless enjoyed to an increasin 
degree the protection of Russia from the earlier date, oe 
thus, unlike Bulgaria, escaped the worst consequences of 
Turkish misrule while the Sultan’s power was going to pieces, 
When the Principalities were at last united in 1859 and 
elected the Hohenzollern Charles as their Prince in 1866, 
they were far better prepared than the peoples south of the 
Danube to receive modern institutions. The late King Carol 
was an able man, no doubt, but the astounding progress that 
Rumania made in his reign was mainly due to the Rumanians 
themselves. They had never lost their old traditions of self- 
government, and they had gradually regained confidence 
in themselves under the guiding oe f of Russia before the 
Phanariote rule was swept away. King Ferdinand of Rumania 
has been justly acclaimed for reminding the German Govern- 
ment that he is a Constitutional Sovereign, and not a would-be 
despot like the King of Bulgaria or the King of Greece. But 
Rumanian history suggests that on no other terms could a 
King rule at Bucharest. The late King (then Prince) Carol 
very nearly lost his throne in 1870, because his people took 
the side of France and attempted an insurrection as a protest 
against the throne being held by a German. It is highly 
improbable that Carol, with all his popularity, could have 
forced the Rumanian nation to fight against France, Britain, 
and Russia as Ferdinand of Bulgaria has done. Rumania, 
in other words, has a settled Constitution and a fixed tradition 
like the Western nations. By her valour in the war of 1878, 
by her wonderful agricultural and industrial development, 
and by the almost unbroken order which she has maintained 
for half-a-century, she has proved herself worthy of a place 
in the comity of nations, A we are proud to welcome her as 
an ally when she comes to us of her own accord. 


Rumania’s aims are perfectly clear. She is now a country 
roughly equal in size to England and Wales, with a population 
of about eight millions—equal to that of Sweden and Norway 
combined. But there are probably five million Rumanians 
outside her borders. Over three millions live in Transylvania 
and in Eastern Hungary round Temesvar ; half-a-million are 
to be found in Bukovina, which was an Austrian Crown-land. 
A million more live across the Pruth in Bessarabia. Rumania’s 
ambition is to create a Greater Rumania, in which all these 
Rumanians may be included, thus doubling her area and in- 
creasing her population to thirteen millions. If Austria- 
Hungary had ruled her alien peoples fairly, Rumania might 
have been content to dream dreams. But the Magyars in 
particular have treated all their subject-peoples abominably, 
and have stirred up furious indignation in Rumanian hearts. 
There can be no lasting peace in Eastern Europe until the 
non-German and non-Magyar races in Austria-Hungary have 
secured decent government in accordance with their desires. 
Rumania states this plainly in her Note declaring war, and 
the issue has now to be fought out once for all. There 1s 
only one comment that we desire to make. At present 
Rumania is a singularly united country. The vast proportion 
of her people are of pure Rumanian stock and belong to the 
Greek Orthodox Church. But if she succeeds in her aims 
and annexes Transylvania and the Banat of Temesvar and 
Bukovina, she will have to rule over a considerable number 
of Magyars, Ruthenians, and Germans, and many of the 
Rumanians in Hungary are Roman Catholics by creed. We 
hope for her success with all our hearts, but we hope, too, that 
she will remember Cromwell’s fine words on toleration. 
“Every sect saith: Oh give me liberty! But give it him 
and, to his power, he will not yield it to anybody else. Liberty 
of conscience is a natural right, and he that would have it 
ought to give it.” The peoples that would have political 
liberty for themselves must give liberty to others, otherwise 
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this terrible war for liberty will leave an aftermath of evil 
as intolerable as the conditions which produced it. Let all 
the States that are to be reformed on wider foundations 
when peace comes remember also Bacon’s words. They are 
worthy to stand by those of Cromwell just quoted. Bacon 
lays it down that only “States that are liberal of naturaliza- 
tion are fit for Empire.” 





MR. CHURCHILL’S MISFIRE. 


HE temporary suspension of the sittings of the House of 
Commons does not justify neglect of the political 
roblems which will probably assert themselves with ever- 
increasing force during the remainder of the life of the 
present Parliament. Before the House rose the country was 
given & sample of the kind of question which is certain always 
to be with us. The formation of the Coalition Ministry has 
left a number of formerly prominent politicians out of the 
limelight ; they are anxious to get back into the glare again. 
Foremost among them is Mr. Winston Churchill, and his 
actions and ambitions are peculiarly dangerous because for 
some unknown reason he appears to possess a certain backing 
within the Cabinet. Without this backing his recent per- 
formances would have been absolutely impossible. He 
makes so many manceuvres that it is not easy to remember 
them all, but the public will probably recollect that he resigned 
his seat in the Coalition Cabinet, of which he had then been 
a member for five months, on the ground that he was not 
included in the small War Council which was then being formed. 
He expounded this reason very fully in a public letter ad- 
dressed to the Prime Minister and dated November 11th, 1915. 
After explaining that he felt it impossible to accept “ a general 
responsibility for war policy without any effective share in 
its guidance or control,” he went on to say: “I therefore ask 
you to submit my resignation to the King. I am an officer, 
and I place myself unreservedly at the disposal of the 
military authorities, observing that my regiment is in France.” 
This passage in Mr. Churchill’s letter of resignation is what 
a Frenchman would call a beau geste. A politician, unable to 
serve his country in the Council Chamber, determines to serve 
her in the trenches; he places himself unreservedly at the 
disposal of the military authorities. Yet, curiously enough, 
within a very few months Mr. Churchill found his way back 
to the House of Commons, and proceeded to make some 
bitter speeches criticizing his previous colleagues. In one of 
these speeches he startled the House by suggesting that his old 
enemy Lord Fisher should be recalled to the Admiralty. The 
suggestion was intended to be a proof of Mr. Churchill's 
magnanimity, but unkind, though possibly quite unfounded, 
rumour said that it was the outcome of a lunch party with 
certain Radical politicians who had assured Mr. Churchill— 
or Colonel Churchill as he then was—that the Fisher card was 
the best card to play. After this little excursion he returned 
again to the trenches, or at any rate to some place in France, 
the public meanwhile wondering why an officer was allowed 
to run backwards and forwards between the House of Commons 
and the front. After a few more weeks of service with the 
Army Colonel Churchill apparently got tired of that career, 
and, by various processes which we do not clearly under- 
stand, divested himself, or was at his own suggestion divested 
entirely of his military position and military rank and became 
once more plain Mr. Churchill the politician. 

Of all the phases in Mr. Churchill’s career, there has been 
none which has produced so widespread a feeling of public 
indignation. Especially strong is this feeling among the masses 
to whom he now, apparently, wants to make a peculiar appeal. 
There is nothing that democracy so much hates as unfair 
privilege, and Mr. Churchill has enjoyed and has utilized an 
unfair privilege in getting himself in and out of the Army at 
his arbitrary will. The five million men, of whom most have 
— the Army voluntarily, are none of them free thus to go 

ackwards and forwards between military and civil life. They, 
officers and men alike, have to obey orders; they cannot 
with rhetorical gesture boast of placing themselves unre- 
servedly at the disposal of the military authorities, and then 
skip back to their old occupation. ren if Colonel Churchill's 
infantry unit collapsed under him owing to drafting difficulties 
and to the regiment having too many battalions, there was 
= to prevent his applying for the command of another 
unit. 

_ In this old occupation of his Mr. Churchill tried a new move 
Just before the Parliamentary Recess began. A section of 
the Socialist Party has scented in the high prices of food a 
useful political cry. Doubtless from their point of view the 


cry is a fairly good one. It appeals to large masses of people, 


and it gives a convenient handle for the propagation of Socialist 
theories with regard to the control of industry by the State. 
It struck Mr. Churchill, or struck the friends from whom he 
takes advice, that here was a card which he also might play. 
He played it, and, if we may change the simile, the only result 
was a misfire. Indeed, it would be little exaggeration to say 
that the chances of success of this Socialist campaign against 
high food prices, whatever they were so long as the campaign 
remained in purely Socialist hands, vanished the moment 
it was taken up by Mr. Churchill. Directly he made a speech 
identifying himself with the outcry against dear food and with 
the demand for Government intervention, the whole country 
realized that a game was being played for the purpose of 
discrediting the Government and bringing Mr. Churchill back 
to popularity. 

On its merits the proposal that the Government should 
regulate food prices is about as foolish a proposal as any 
responsible man could make. Even in a country, if any 
there be, which is entirely self-supporting, the regulation of 
food prices by the Government presents most extraordinary 
difficulties. The Germans, who are much more nearly self- 
supporting in the matter of food than ourselves, have realized 
some of those difficulties in practice. There has been much 
waste of foodstuffs, there has been much waste of labour in 
regulating the distribution of food, and an almost incon- 
ceivable amount of personal inconvenience imposed on the 
masses of the population. To imagine that the people of 
England or Scotland would tolerate for a moment the system, 
to which the Germans have to submit, of bread tickets and 
meat tickets and long queues waiting outside the shops is to 
confess to an absolute incapacity to measure the temperament 
of one’s countrymen. Of course, if we were living in an 
absolute state of siege, we should have to submit to this 
inconvenience, and to the practical miseries that would 
accompany it; but it is ridiculous to suggest that Great 
Britain is in a state of siege. The vast majority of the popula- 
tion is probably better fed to-day than at any time in our 
history. The people who are suffering from the high prices of 
food are a small minority, and the only scientific way of 
approaching the problem is to ask how that minority can best 
be helped. This, however, would not suit the book of the 
Socialist Party. They want to do something for their own 
people, the people who supply them with funds and with 
votes. Most of these people are getting good wages, and their 
wages have already been raised on accouut of war prices. But 
they demand a still further rise all round, not only for the 
benefit of the really poorly paid workers, who are hit by high 
prices, but also for the benefit of the well-paid worker, who 
ought to be, and we are sure in the vast majority of cases is, 
perfectly willing to bear his share of the burdens of the war. 
In the case of the railway workers, as we wrote some time ago, 
the poorly paid man has a grievance which ought to be con- 
sidered on its merits, without regard to the bargain which was 
made last autumn; but the well-paid railway worker has no 
case at all. He is asking in effect for a subsidy out of the 
revenues of the State in order to relieve him of a burden which 
falls upon all classes of the community. By a curious con- 
fusion of ideas, the organizers of this railway agitation make 
it a grievance that the State in taking over the railways 
guaranteed to the shareholders their previous dividends, 
forgetting that these shareholders have to pay for bread and 
butcher’s meat just as much as the railway workers have to 
pay for these essentials of life, and that the shareholders, many 
of them on the same financial level as artisans, receive no 
compensation in the way of increased dividends to meet the 
increased cost of living. 

This is a sample of the methods of Mr. Churchill’s new 
political companions. They are not methods which are likely 
to shock his sense of political straightforwardness. But if he 
imagines that his latest manceuvre will help him to recover the 
esteem of the mass of his countrymen, or of any appreciable 
section of his countrymen, he is grossly mistaken. The 

ublic now fully understands that his influence on our political 
ife is almost wholly bad because it is wholly dissociated from 
any motive except that of personal advancement. He would, 
indeed, now be powerless either for good or for evil, were it not 
for the fact—or what appears to be the fact—that he still 
retains useful friends within the Cabinet who afford to him 
privileges which are denied to the ordinary man. Whatever 
be the motive of this political favouritism, it is bitterly 
resented by the masses of the people who have no friends in 
high places. The only excuse we can find for the action of the 
Cabinet is that it demonstrates an idyllic simplicity of 
character. Apparently Cabinet Ministers have never heard of 





the countryman and the adder. 
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MODERN CHURCHMEN IN. COUNCIL. 
[CommuNICATED: ] 

AST week about one hundred and twenty progressive members 
of the Church of England, clerical and lay, were assembled 
in Conference at Lady Margaret. Hall, Oxford, to discuss the great 
questions of Christian ethics which have of late become burning. 
It was a great opportunity. To hear such questions as the relations 
of conscience to authority, the popular objections: to Christian 
ethics, or the duties of individuals to the Church discussed by 
such authorities as Canon Rashdall, Dr. Jevons, Miss Dougall, 
Professor Caldecott, Dr. Tollinton, Mr. Alfred Fawkes, and. others 
was almost a liberal education. The present writer heard the 
papers, which are to be published in the Modern Churchman, and 
the discussions. But if he tried to give a mere abstract of them he 

would become intolerably dull. He prefers to note a few points. 

The Conference was arranged by the Churchmen’s Union for 
promoting liberal thought in the English Church. Hence there 
was a certain homogeneity in the views of all or most. There 
seemed on some points to be an agreement. It was felt that a 
progressive view as to the nature of the Christian society and its 
inspiration involves also a certain view as to ethics. Those who 
believe that, although Christianity is built on historic foundations 
and is summed up in the person of the Founder, yet Christianity 
is a thing which lives and grows through the ages, and accepts 
light from every quarter, must also feel that the ethic of the New 
Testament needs expansion and reinterpretation to fit it to new 
circumstances, Conditions in the world change; and it is the 
spirit of Christianity rather than the letter of the positive directions 
of the Gospels and Epistles to which we must appeal. Love to 
God and to man, the spirit of Christ in the Church, are essential; 
but some aspects of the inspiration are more necessary to one 
age and some to another. 

We can more fully than our fathers appreciate the dominance 
of law and order in the human and ethical world. We recognize 
that conduct is continuous, that both nations and individuals reap 
as they have sown, that punishment is always on the track of 
violations of the moral order. This does not exclude belief in Divine 
providence and in prayer, but it modifies such belief, and induces 
a disposition to disbelieve in sudden or arbitrary interventions of 
Divine power, even when men seem fully to deserve them. 
Also we now realize, more fully than we did even a few years 
ago, the solidarity of humanity and human societies. Morality 
is not an affair of the individual only, but it belongs also to societies, 
such as the city, the State, and, above all, the Christian community. 
Conscience is an invaluable monitor; but it is not infallible, its 
dictates have to be checked alike by reason and by sympathy. 

But agreement on these points by no means excluded a certain 
amount of divergence of opinion. Mr. Fawkes was disposed to 
attribute to reason and experience far more authority in the deter- 
mination of what is right than to feeling and enthusiasm. Mr. 
Major was disposed, on the other hand, to maintain that any 
utilitarian calculation is hardly in accord with the spirit of 
Christianity. Professor Caldecott and Mr. Gamble brought forward 
nine points in which, as they thought, the reasoned ethics of the moral 
philosopher were in disaccord with Christian morality : for example, 
Christianity encourages an amount of sympathy with, and attention 
to, illness, weakness, and folly greater than philosophic reason would 
approve: it accepts suffering as a part of the Divine order, and a 
Heaven-sent means of growth; whereas philosophy would wage 
unceasing war against it. Christianity seems to underrate aesthetic 
beauty and charm, both in nature and art. Moral philosophy, in 
opposition to Christianity, rules out from consideration a future life, 
And it maintains that to accept the Founder of Christianity as a 
concrete and realized ideal tends to do away with the progressive 
nature of virtue. It was clear that the decision of Professor Calde- 
cott in these painful clashings would be on the side of Christianity : 
but he confessed that it was not easy to justify such a decision on 
grounds of reason. But some subsequent speakers were disposed 
to maintain that a reconciliation between these opposed views 
was not impossible. And others thought that, although there was 
an ultimate opposition between a philosophic view of ethics and 
much that at present passes in the popular mind as Christianity, yet 
there is no final clashing between a philosophic view of ethics and 
a more thoughtful and less emotional form of Christian morality. 
The whole discussion was of unusual interest, and the results have 
a very practical bearing, touching our daily life and feclings. The 
fact is that if we regard the morality of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Pauline Epistles as giving us principles of action rather 
than literal directions, there is opened up a great field of ethical 
investigation. And no one, not even the most conservative 
Quaker, does now follow the legislation of the New Testament 
quite literally. 





The subject of the relation of Christianity to international ethics 
was a stirring ono Mr. J. M. Thompson maintained that the 
ethics of the original preaching of Christianity applied as much 
to States as to individuals; but to most of his auditors he seemed 
to go too far, for, while bitterly condemning war, he did not appear 
sufficiently to acknowledge the Christ-like character of the self- 
renunciation of those who are willing to make great sacrifices and 
to risk wounds and death for the sake of a high and unselfish cause. 
And since it is of the very essence of the teaching of the Gospels 
that active virtue is a greater thing than mere negative avoidance 
of evildoing, those who give up everything to serve their country 
are more in the line of the higher Christian life than those who 
through scruples, however respectable, refuse to do so. 

There were also differences of view, as is natural when some 
natures are optimistic and some pessimistic, as to the possibility of 
any immediate or complete amelioration of social and economic 
conditions. Christianity is, in fact, a combination of optimistic and 
pessimistic views: a Kingdom of God stands as an ideal, but it 
can only be reached through much tribulation. 

Such were some of the questions which divided and aroused 
the Conference. But few can have been present who did not feel 
both enthusiasm and thought stimulated. In the afternoon ser- 
vices, held in Wadham chapel, a liturgy was sometimes used, 
compiled by Mr. Handley, which translated the petitions of the 
Litany, beautiful in themselves, into prayers more actual, having 
closer relations to the feelings and temptations of the twentieth 
century. It wasa bold attempt; but to some at least among those 
present it seemed to give fresh meaning and force to the Prayer Book. 

This meeting at Oxford was the third of the annual Conferences 
of the Churchmen’s Union. Each shows more clearly than the 
last that there are many, both among the clergy and the laity, 
who are longing to break through the crust of a too rigid con: 
vention, and to bring the services and the teaching of the Church 
nearer to modern thought and aspirations. 





THE GOOD SIDE OF “MILITARISM.” 

HAD a letter the other day from an Oxford friend. In it was 

this phrase—“ I loathe militarism in all its forms.” Somehow 
it took me back quite suddenly to the days before the war, to 
ideas that I had almost completely forgotten, I suppose that in 
those days the great feature of those who tried to be “ in the fore- 
front of modern thought” was their riotous egotism, their anarchical 
insistence on the claims of the individual at the expense even of 
law, order, society, and convention. “Self-realization’’ we con- 
sidered to be the primary duty of every man and woman. The 
wife who left her husband, children, and home because of her 
passion for another man was a heroine, braving the hypocritical 
judgments of society to assert the claims of the individual soul. 
The woman who refused to abandon all for love’s sake was not only 
a coward but a criminal, guilty of the deadly sin of sacrificing her 
soul, committing it to a prison where it would languish and never 
blossom to its full perfection. The man who was bound to uncon- 
genial drudgery by the chains of an early marriage or aged parents 
dependent on him was the victim of a tragedy which drew tears 
from our eyes. The woman who neglected her home because she 
needed a “ wider sphere” in which to develop her personality 
was a champion of women’s rights, a pioneer of enlightenment. 
And, on the other hand, the people who went on making the best 
of uncongenial drudgery, or in any way subjected their individu- 
alities to what old-fashioned people called duty, were in our eyes 
contemptible poltroons. It was the same in politics and religion. 
To be loyal to a party or obedient to a Church was to stand self- 
confessed a fool or a hypocrite. Self-realization, that was in our 
eyes the whole duty of man. 

And then I thought of what I had seen only a few days before. 
First of battalions of men marching in the darkness, steadily and 
in step, towards the roar of the guns, destined in the next twelve 
hours to charge as one man, without hesitation or doubt, through 
barrages of cruel shell and storms of murderous bullets. Then, 
the following afternoon, of a handful of men, all that was left of 
about three battalions after ten hours of fighting, a handful of men 
exhausted, parched, strained, holding on with grim determination 
to the last bit of German trench, until they should receive the 
order to retire. And lastly, on the days and nights following, of 
the constant streams of wounded and dead being carried down the 
trench, of the unceasing search that for three or four days was 
never fruitless. 

Self-realization! How far we have travelled from the ideals of 
those pre-war days. And as I thought things over I wondered 
at how faint an echo that phrase, “I loathe militarism in all its 
forms,”’ found in my own mind. 


Before the war I hated “ militarism.” I despised soldiers as 
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men who had sold their birthright for a mess of pottage. The 
sight of the Guards drilling in Wellington Barracks, moving as one 
man to the command of their drill instructor, stirred me to bitter 
mirth. ‘They were not men but manikins. When I first enlisted, 
and for many months afterwards, the “ mummeries of military 
discipline,” the saluting, the meticulous uniformity, the rigid sup- 
pression of individual exuberance, chafed and infuriated me. I 
compared it to a ritualistic religion, a religion of authority, a re- 
ligion which depended not on individual assent but on tradition 
for its sanctions. I loathed militarism in all its forms. Now... 
well, I am inclined to reconsider my judgment. Seeing the end 
of military discipline has shown me something of its ethical meaning 
—more than that, of its spiritual meaning. 

For though the part of the “ great push” that it fell to my lot 
to see was not a successful part, it was none the less a triumph— 
a spiritual triumph. From the accounts of the ordinary war corre- 
spondent I think one hardly realizes how great a spiritual triumph 
it was. For the war correspondent only sees the outside, and can 
only describe the outside of things. We who are in the Army, who 
know the men as individuals, who have talked with them, joked 
with them, censored their letters, worked with them, lived with 
them, we see below the surface. The war correspondent sees the 
faces of the men as they march towards the Valley of the Shadow, 
sees the steadiness of eye and mouth, hears the cheery jest. He 
sees them advance into the Valley without flinching. He sees 
some of them return, tired, dirty, strained, but still with a quip 
for the passer-by. He gives us a picture of men without nerves, 
without sensitiveness, without imagination, schooled to face death 
as they would face rain or any trivial incident of everyday life. The 
“Tommy ” of the war correspondent is not a human being, but a 
lay figure with a gift for repartee, little more than the manikin that 
we thought him in those far-off days before the war, when we 
watched him drilling on the barrack square. We know better. 
We know that each one of those men is an individual, full of human 
affections, writing tender letters home every week, longing with 
all his soul for the end of this hateful business of war which divides 
him from all that he loves best in life. We know that each one of 
these men has a healthy individual’s repugnance to being maimed, 
and a human shrinking from hurt and from the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. 

The knowledge of all this does not do away with the even tread of 
the troops as they pass, the steady eye and mouth, the cheery jest; 
but it makes them a hundred times more significant. For we know 
that what these things signify is not lack of human affection, or weak- 
ness, or want of imagination, but something superimposed on these, 
to which they are wholly subordinated. Over and above the indi- 
viduality of each man, his personal desires and fears and hopes, is 
grafted a corporate personality which knows no fear and only one 
ambition—to defeat the enemy, and so to promote righteousness 
in the world. In each of those men there is this dual personality: 
the ordinary human ego that hates danger and shrinks from hurt 
and death, that longs for home, and would welcome the end of the 
war on any terms; and also the stronger personality of the soldier 
who can tolerate but one end to the war, cost what that may—the 
victory of liberty and justice, and the utter abasement of brute 
force. 

And when one looks back over the months of training that the 
soldier has had one recognizes how every feature of it, though at 
the time it often seemed trivial and senseless and irritating, was 
in reality directed to this end. For from the moment that a man 
becomes a soldier his dual personality begins. Henceforth he is 
both a man and a soldier. Before his training is complete the 
order must be reversed, and he must be a soldier anda man. Asa 
soldier he must obey and salute those whom, as a man, he very likely 
dislikes and despises. In his conduct he no longer only has to 
consider his reputation as a man, but still more his honour as a 
soldier. In all the conditions of his life, his dress, appearance, 
food, drink, accommodation, and work, his individual preferences 
count for nothing, his efficiency as a soldier counts for everything. 
At first he “ hates” this, and “ can’t see the point of” that. But 
by the time his training is complete he has realized that whether 
he hates a thing or not, sees the point of a thing or not, is a matter 
of the most utter unimportance. If he is wise, he keeps his likes 
and dislikes to himself. All through his training he is learning the 
unimportance of his individuality, realizing that in a national, a 
world crisis it counts for nothing. On the other hand, he is equally 
learning that as a unit in a fighting force his every action is of the 

utmost importance. The humility which the Army inculcates is 
not an abject self-depreciation that leads to less of self-respect and 
effort. Substituted for the old individualism is a new self-con- 
sciousness. The man has become humble, but in proportion the 
soldier has become exceeding proud. The old personal whims and 
ambitions give place to a corporate ambition and purpose, and 








this unity of will is symbolized in action by the simultaneous exacti- 
tude of drill, and in dress by the rigid identity of uniform. Any- 
thing which calls attention to the individual, whether in drill or in 
dress, is a crime, because it is essential that the soldier's individuality 
should be wholly subordinated to the corporate personality of the 
regiment. 

As I said before, the personal humility of the soldier has nothing 
in it of abject self-depreciation or slackness. On the contrary, 
every detail of his appearance and every most trivial feature of his 
duty assumes an immense significance. Slackness in his dress and 
negligence in his work are military crimes. In a good regiment the 
soldier is striving after perfection all the time. 

And it is when he comes to the supreme test of battle that the 
fruits of his training appear. The good soldier has learnt the hardest 
lesson of all, the lesson of self-subordination to a higher and bigger 
personality. He has learnt to sacrifice everything which belongs to 
him individually to a cause that is far greater than any personal 
ambitions of his own can ever be. He has learnt to do this so 
thoroughly that he knows no fear—for fear is personal. He has 
learnt to “ hate" father and mother and life itself for the sake of — 
though he may not call it that—the Kingdom of God on earth. 

It is a far cry from the old days when one talked of self-realization, 
isn’t it! I make no claim to be a good soldier; but I think that 
perhaps I may be beginning to be one; for if I am asked now 
whether I “loathe militarism in all its forms,” I think that “ the 
answer is in the negative.” I will even go further, and say that 
I hope that some of the discipline and self-subordination that have 
availed to send men calmly to their death in war will survive in 
the days of peace, and make of those who are left better citizens, 
better workmen, better servants of the State, better Churchmen. 

A Srupent ox Arms, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE PROPOSED CHURCH COUNCIL 
{To THe Epiror or tug ” SrecraTor.”’} 

Sim,—I have derived so much pleasure and instruction, and even some- 
times edification, by arguing with Dr. Rashdall in private conversation, 
that I am tempted to dispute (by your permission) with him in 
your columns. In his letter published on August 5th he opposes the 
suggestions of the Archbishops’ Committee on Church and State upon 
grounds which seem to me either mistakes about fact or exaggerated 
suspicions, The Committee's proposals, whatever may be tho personal 
opinions of Dr. Frere, do not enlarge the legislative sphere of Canons, 
and that sphere is much more restricted than Dr. Rashdall supposes, 
No Canon can be passed which is inconsistent either with the statute law 
or with the common law, nor can any Canon, proprio vigore, bind the 
laity. These restrictions are not changed by our plan. The Act of 
Submission and Lord Hardwicke’s Judgment would remain the law of 
the land so far as the Enabling Bill of the Committee is concerned. 
When it is remembered that legislation and customary law cover the 
whole or almost the whole ficld of possible changes in the Church, Dr. 
Rashdall’s anxieties on this head must seem unreasonable. 

Dr. Rashdall does not think that it is enough for a legislative project 
to lie upon the Tables of the two Houses of Parliament for forty days. 
But here I am confident that if Dr. Rashdall could be a Member of the 
House of Commons for a year or two he would be converted. No society 
can be expected to submit to the legislative difficulties which stand in 
the way of the simplest and most uncontroversial measure relating to 
the Church of England. As long as you proceed by Bill, with three 
Readings, a Committee stage, and a Report stage, you are at the mercy 
of half-a-dozen Members, or even of one Member if he is zealous. Our 
Constitution as it works in respect to the Church is hardly better than 
the Polish Constitution. Any Member of the House of Commons— 
certainly any ten Mombers of the House of Commons—can prevent 
any Church Bill passing into law unless the Government can be induced 
to father the Bill, and this they will only do under very exceptional 
pressure. Dr. Rashdall is thinking mainly of controversial Church 
measures, but there are a number of measures needed for reforms, or 
for what may be called routine improvements, which cannot be passed 
because of the incapacity of the House of Commons to deal with them. 
It is really unreasonable to insist that any large society like the Church 
should be incapacitated from modifying its rules as the Church is now. 
Something more expeditious and simple must be substituted for proce- 
dure by Bill, and I know of nothing more efficient than the giving of the 
consent of Parliament by lapse of time to schemes laid before it, preceded 
by examination by an able and independent State authority. 

This independent State authority under our plan would be the Eccle- 
siastical Committee of the Privy Council. Dr. Rashdall suspects that 
this body will consist only or mainly of High Church laymen and a 
fow lawyers. I am suro that ho is mistaken. The Committee would 
utterly fail in fulfilling the function designed for it unless it enjoyed the 
thorough confidence of both Houses of Parliament. And the Houses of 
Parliament would certainly not have thorough confidence in a Committee 
dominated (let us suppose) by myself and Lord Justice Phillimore, The 
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Committec that I hope to see brought into existence would be thoroughly 
representative of. Parliamentary opinion. It would contain some Mem- 
bers of both Houses, and those Members would be selected as being 
men who would carry weight and be trusted in the Assembly to which 
they belong. It is no doubt intended that the Ecclesiastical Committee 
should in normal circumstances guide tho Houses of Parliament. But 
this power of guidance must depend on the Committee being thoroughly 
respected and trusted by Parliament ; and it necd hardly be said that 
neither House of Parliament is likely to depend wholly on the guidance 
of any Committec when measures deeply important and warmly contro- 
verted are under considcration. I suppose the two Houses would usually 
follow the Committee about tho establishment of Bishoprics, the reform 
of Church Patronage, the amendment of the law relating to Dilapidations, 
and kindred relatively uncontroversial matters; but about measures 
for the revision of the Prayer Book or for the establishment of new 
Ecclesiastical Courts, which would doubtless be vigorously discussed in 
the newspapers and elsewhere, each House of Parliament would form 
its independent judgment. Dr. Rashdall is, I am certain, unnecessarily 
alarmed if he supposes that under the Constitution sketched by the 
Archbishops’ Committee any important proposal to which he or the 
Spectator might be opposed could possibly pass into law unless it had 
the deliberate approval of a majority of both Houses of Parliament. 
The truth is, the Archbishops’ Committee are sincerely loyal to the 
principles they have laid down. We want those measures to pass which 
the Bishops, Clergy, and Laymen of the Church Council approve, and to 
which tho two Houses of Parliament assent. But we neither hope nor 
intend that any measure should pass which a majority of cither House 
of Parliament desires to veto. The emancipation we crave is not an 
emancipation from the deliberate judgment of the majority of either 
House of Parliament. It is an emancipation from the cumbrous and 
unworkable mechanism which is now necessary and from the dictation 
of small and often most unreasonable minorities in the House of 
Commons. To suppose that under the suggested Constitution High 
Churchmen could carry a reform of Church Courts or a revision of 
the Prayer Book or Thirty-nine Articles, which was strongly opposed 
by Dr. Rashdall and his friends, and did not enjoy the approval of the 
leaders of the majority in the House of Commons, is really an extrava- 
gance of apprehensive suspicion. There are doubtless scrious objections 
to State control in Church matters, but the Committee are prepared to 
submit to that control in the shape of a veto; and they are certainly 
not silly cnough to suppose that about grave matters Parliament or the 
Ministry can be tricked into an unintelligent conscnt.—I am, Sir, &c., 
20 Arlington Street, S.W. Huey Ceci. 


[To THe Epiror oF THE ” SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—I do not know whether my friend Dr. Field is a constant 
reader of the Church Times, but he has managed to misread my letter 
almost in the same way as that journal, though his language is, as might 
be expected, more courteous, He writes :— 

“It is quite another thing to suggest that a list which included the 
Dean of Christ Church, the Master of Balliol, and the late Warden of All 
Souls’, to say nothing of Mr. Balfour, was framed in the interest of a 
narrow eccclesiasticism, and to declare that there is not one on the list 
except Mr. Balfour who can be considered in any way representative of 
religious thought and learning seems to imply a somewhat hasty and 
prejudiced judgment.” 

What I actually wrote was :— 

“Without attempting to estimate the private opinions of individual 
lay members, it may be said that they are for the most part men of 
highly ecclesiastical temperament and associations. If we put aside 
Mr. Balfour, not one of them is known as a man of definitely liberal 
views in religious matters. And not one of them (with the same excep- 
tion) can be considered in any way representative of religious thought 
er learning.” 

It will be seen that Dr. Field misrepresents me in the following ways: 
(1) He makes me declare that no member of the Committee (except 
Mr. Balfour) represented religious thought or learning; whereas this 
remark applied only to the lay members of the Committee. (2) He at 
least suggests that I accused the Dean of Christ Church and two lay 
members of the Committee of a “ narrow ecclesiasticism,” while what 
I said was that most of the lay members were “ men of highly ecclesiastical 
temperament and associations” (which is not quite the same thing as 
“narrow ecclesiasticism”). This statement is not refuted by men- 
tioning two exceptions. No doubt there are other exceptions. To some 
ef the lay members the objection is not that their theological opinions 
are narrow, but that they are unknown, and probably not very definite. 
Such men are easily led to acquiesce in the suggestions of narrower men 
who know their own minds. I leave it to your readers to decide whether 
it is I or Dr. Field who has been guilty of a “ somewhat hasty and 
prejudiced judgment.” 

I should like to add two remarks: (1) Dr. Ficld does not dispute my 
assertion that, with the doubtful exception of Mr. Temple, there was 
no clerical representative of what is commonly known as liberal theology. 
Certainly the Dean of Christ Church would not wish to be so regarded, 
though of course “liberalism” is a matter of degree: a man is not 
necessarily “‘ illiberal” because he is not a member of the “ liberal” 
party, whether in Church or State. It is surely unfair to suggest that 
by a theological “ liberal” I mean “ any one who exactly represents the 
views of Dr. Rashdall ”—as unfair as it would be for me to assume that 
by @ Wigh Churchman Dr. Field would mean a man who ezacilu agrees 








with Dr. Field. Dr. Field knows very well that the liberal party in the 
Church includes many hundreds of clergymen and a very large proportion 
of the educated laity. (2) It is irrelevant to say that the Deans are not 
“excluded” because they could be elected by their Chapters. Of 
course the statement means “ the Deans as such.” If I had declared 
that at a certain date Magistrates were “ excluded” from Boards of 
Guardians, it would not be a refutation of the statement to suggest 
that they might still get on to the Boards by the process of popular 
election.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Rasupatt, 
The Close, Hereford. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Our points of view are not the same, but my instinct in con. 
troversy is to discover and emphasize first of all the broadest possible 
basis of agreement. On the main point it seems to me we differ less than 
you suppose. You urge that the Church of England is the nation on its 
spiritual side, but yet you say that to belong to it a man must profess 
and call himself a Christian. But, alas! there are in the nation some 
who do neither the one nor the other. There is a condition: those who 
do not fulfil it are excluded. The Church therefore is, so far, exclusive, 
That is all I suggested. We might not agree in formulating the condition, 
but as to the necessity of some condition apparently we do not differ, 
We must recognize two laws. First, intensity varies inversely with 
extension. The more bread, the less butter. All workers know the 
difficulty of associations overloaded with dead-heads, mere nominal 
members. That is the Bishop of Oxford’s point. Secondly, energy of 
motion varies directly with the mass. An eight should row faster than 
a four. That is your point. But for energy the mass must be homo- 
geneous. An eight will not go faster than a four unless they pull together, 
And unless in the Church of England there is some unity of principle to 
secure that we pull the same way, and not different ways, there can be 
no effective energy. I see in one point I misunderstood Dr. Rashdall’s 
letter, and have expressed to him my regret for doing so. I still think he 
read the Report with a suspicion and attributed to it a bias for which 
there is no real ground.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Fievp, D.D, 
8. Mary's, Nottingham. 





THE VOLUNTEERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sm,—Much public labour is in vain, and rarely do those who initiate see 
their trees bear fruit. But the Central Association Volunteer Training 
Corps, to which you, Mr. Editor, and your readers have been such good 
friends, are rewarded by seeing their main task achieved. First the 
movement was vetoed, then restricted, and finally recognized under the 
limiting title of Volunteer Training Corps. I well remember what 
adverse criticism this title aroused, but I ventured to predict that 
familiarity would win for it as much respect as is paid to the O.T.C. 
So much has this proved to be the case that, now they have become by 
right “‘ the” Volunteers, they are still spoken of as the V.T.C. The 
failure of the Bill promoted by the Central Association, and passed 
through the Lords by Lord Lincolnshire, seemed to announce the doom 
of the Force. The numbers commenced to dwindle, enthusiasm to ebb, 
attendances to drop off. Nobody eeemed to want them: why should 
these misguided patriots be enccuraged ? But the Volunteers suddenly 
found an unexpected friend in the Cabinet in Mr. Long. An interview 
or two I had with him was enough to convince him that here was a Force 
to bring about economy in both men and money. In his own direct 
way, putting aside all circuitous routes, he got the Government to apply 
the Act of 1863, which by a stroke of the pen puts the Volunteers just 
where they were before the creation of the Territorials, with one all- 
important proviso—there were to be no money grants. 

From the date of the announcement of the Government’s decision to 
its application there has been considerable delay, delay which evoked 
criticism and has had some adverse effect. But let me at once say that 
there were more obstacles to surmount than appeared superficially. To 
transfer a self-governing Force, grown up out of autonomous units from 
villages and towns, to a great Government Department required care 
and skill in drafting regulations, if friction was to be avoided. On the 
one hand, the liability of the Volunteers had to be strictly limited if 
they were to be persuaded to enrol; on the other hand, elasticity 
was necessary if full use was to be made of their services. Both these 
objects have been achieved. The Force, it is clearly laid down, can 
be called out “ only if and when it becomes necessary for the purpose of 
repelling an enemy in the event of an invasion being imminent.” 
Reports from all parts of the country prove that this wording has 
satisficd the most fastidious, the old members enrolling like one man, 
and this at a time when heavy enlistments in the Regular Army have 
made the pressure on those left behind great. If such an eventuality as 
an invasion comes about, the Force will be embodied and the men 
become entitled to all the privileges of a soldier—pay, emoluments, and 
separation allowances, their whole time being at the service of the 
State. 

But the greatest advance is in the provision for part-time service. 
The serious grievance of the Volunteer has been that, while he has becn 
willing to take over on a rota system much of the guard work now done 
by Regular troops, either his services have been refused, or if accepted 
he had to bear the whole of the expense. Now by nominally attaching 
him to the Regular troops, a Volunteer while on temporary service 
becomes subject to Section 176 (8) of the Army Act, and is afforded the 
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protection of a soldier. He gets no pay, but receives soldier’s ration 
allowances, transport to and from duty, and compensation in case of 
accident. General Headquarters, Home Command, have shown im- 
mediate readiness to avail themselves of this new Force, and already 
considerable use has been made of it on the rota system. 

This side of the Volunteers must be experimental—experimental from 
the point of view of the General employing them and from the point of 
view of the Volunteer undertaking duties. But there is every indication 
that it is going to be a success. With the greater part of the able- 
bodied population trained and taking its turn in home defence, there 
will not be many Regular soldiers that cannot be spared for the front. 
But if the Volunteers are not to be unduly taxed in their spare time, it is 
numbers that are required. These, I am glad to say, are forthcoming. 
When I advocated in the House of Commons that tribunals should be 
encouraged to make exemption conditional on enrolment in the Volun- 
teers, I received but slight encouragement. Actually an amendment I 
moved to the Military Service Bill was negatived. It was discovered, 
however, that it could be done without legislation, and the tribunals 
have gradually taken advantage of it, until now it is becoming general. 
The men claiming exemption on business grounds seem to see the 
reasonableness of some national service being asked from them, and 
the Volunteers provide the opportunity. Meanwhile in many parts 
these new men enable the Volunteers to undertake temporary duty that 
otherwise they would have to refuse. It is quite worth considering whether 
all badged men should not be made, where time permits, to enrol and 
train with the Volunteers. More men are still wanted, if undue burdens 
are not to be put on those already in the corps. It is not an unfair 
thing to ask all those able-bodied men who remain comfortably at home 
to put in a night or two a week learning the elements of drill and rifle- 
ehooting, so that occasionally they can take their turn at guard or 
patrol duty. The Central Association hopes to do much in the way of 
recruiting from that great reserve of men that still remain doing nothing 
directly for their country. 

The Association has transferred its administrative functions to the 
Territorial Directorate at the War Office, but the Army Council has 
asked it to continue as an advisory and quasi-official organization. 
Two of its officials have been given honorary official rank, so that there 
will be no direct break with the old régime. The officers are receiving 
His Majesty’s commission, while the recognition of the Central Associa- 
tion’s instruction classes is some assurance of their efficiency. 

The one difficulty that remains is money. A considerable percentage 
of the men have uniform and a number have bought rifles. The War 
Office have promised some equipment and enough rifles to enable them 
to perform duties entrusted to them, but further at present they are not 
prepared to go. However, civic spirit is going a long way to provide 
the rest. Many large provincial towns are providing uniforms out of 
municipal funds, while many a poor man is paying a shilling a weck to 
payforhisown. Iam not certain, if the Force is to retain that autonomy 
that makes it so adaptable to local conditions, that the application of 
national funds on a large scale is in every way desirable. It wants to 
retain, as much as possible, its character as a Force of recognized 
Irregulars. Let them mainly concentrate on getting rifles from the 
State, because the G.R. armlet is still available for the units that cannot 
afford uniform, and though by no means as satisfactory, there is nothing 
so inspiring as, and nothing which affords stronger proof of enthusiasm 
than, a corps of ununiformed men. This war may drag on, who knows 
how long? Many of us pray that this winter may seo the end of this 
horrible conflict, but if this trench warfare proves too great an obstacle 
to an early triumph of the Allies, it may yet rest with the new British 
Volunteers to prove tho decisive factor in securing victory. They may 
make it possible to drain these islands of the last man of military 
age.—I am, Sir, &c., Percy A. Harris, Hon. Secretary. 

Headquarters—Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice, W.C. 

[We deal with the above letter in our leading columns.—Eb. Spectator] 





THE “MORAL” ASPECT OF TARIFF REFORM. 

{To THE EprTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sm,—In your review of Mr. Arthur Baumann’s book in the issue of 
August 19th you say: “ He remarks that if the Tariff Reformers had 
ever seriously placed their recommendations on a moral basis thoy 
would have disarmed an enormous amount of criticism.” If only on 
the ground of candour, this view is, it seems to me, open to very con- 
siderable objections, albeit your reviewer points its moral and approves 
it by writing: “‘ Suppose they [the T.R.’s] had played the card of ‘ national 
security’? How different the attitude of those who dreaded the coming 
attack from Germany would necessarily have been!’’ Why, Sir, the view 
that Germany was building a colossal war fleet out of the profits of her 
one-sided trade with this country was a keynote of Mr. Chamberlain's 
campaign speeches! And in what spirit did the Cobden Club meet 
this huge’ “moral” argument? Read these lines on p. 29 of a 
pamphlet on Zhe German Panic written for the Cobden Club by 
Mr. J. A. Hobson, one of the Free Trade Sachems :— 

“The organised portion of the working Classes sees in the German 
scare nothing but a familiar move in the high game of politics, by which 
the employing and possessing classes endeavour to divert the force of 
popular demands for drastic social reforms by thrusting to the front 
= the political stage one of the sensational issues of Foreign Policy 

ept for that purpose.” 


“ Kept for that purpose" | 





You have given me the run of the Spectator for the past thirty years 
to ask consideration for the theory of American Protection, which is 
far more a moral or social than an economic theory. Ite leading tenets 
are two—(1) That the only equitable distribution of wealth is through 
the highest possible rate of wages; and that rate is incompatible with 
unrestricted competition with black and brown and yellow labour 
outside; (2) That Protection—a great protected arca—is the magnet 
for immigration. Such a theory, whether correct or not, supported 
by such arguments, is, you must admit, full of a moral subjectivity, 
Now that the question of “ Free Trade” is “ wide open” and not a 
shibboleth, it may be well to put on rocord, fourteen years after, what 
Mr. Proctor, the Civil Service Commissioner at Washington (the Com- 
missioner in control of emigration), had to say of Mr. Chamberlain's 
_ eit ” the moment his project was announced. Mr. Proctor 
said ;— 

“Such a Customs Union would be apt to turn the tide of immi- 
gration to an important degree from European countries toward British 
Colonies, rather than toward this country. If, for instance, a discrimi- 
nating duty was —_ upon the grain of this country and in favour 
of grain coming from Canada into England the result would be to 
attract immigrants to Canada.” 

Nearly twenty-nine years ago (Novembor, 1887) I had some contro- 
versy in the 7'imes with the late Professor Goldwin Smith, and perhaps 
you will let me exhume these few lines, as they are an answer to 
Mr. Baumann's rather belated discovery :— 

“The annual purchases made in England by less than four millions 
of our fellow-citizens who inhabit Australia are equal to the annual 
purchases of tho sixty millions in the United States. The per capita 
consumption of English goods in the ono country is at the rate of £10 
annually, but in the othor is less than lls. The markets our goods 
find in the far-off Southern Seas aro only not twice as great as now 
because the population of Australia is four millions and not eight millions, 
That population is four millions and not eight for the samo reason that 
thore are sixty millions in the United States instead of perhaps thirty 
millions—because the mothor-country has made no offort to fill hes 
own waste places with her own people.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brede Place. 

[We are not during the war going to enter upon any form of economic 
controversy with Mr. Frewen or anybody else. We must, however, 
protest against Mr. Hobson's views, or the views of the Cobden Club, 
being treated as representative of those of normal Fre> Traders Does 
Mr. Frewen really imagine that we wero pro-Germans because we were 
Free Traders? Surely he has not forgotten that there were plenty of 
Tariff Reformers much less sound about national service, national 
preparation, and determination to stand by France and Ruasia than 
the Spectator. Before the war the orthodox pro-Germans were nover 
tired of denouncing the Spectator as crucl and bloodthirsty. Con- 
sidering our record on this point, to couple us with Mr. Hobson 
is indeed the unkindest eut of all.—Ep. Spectator.]} 


Moreton Frewen. 





“BURY OR BURN.” 
{To Taz Epiton or THE “ Spectator.” 
Sm,—lIn reference to your article on ‘‘ Bury or Burn "’ in last Saturday's 
Spectator, the great difficulty seems to be in getting people to seo for 
themselves the disfigurement they cause in leaving paper and débris 
about anywhere, and especially in country places, and it is surprising, 
when once one appreciates this, how easy it is to clear up all refuse, and 
even, going a little farther than you suggest, to take it home. Ii one 
is having a picnic, there are usually baskets, and all paper, &c., can be 
collected and stowed away. The chief trouble, I think, is from the 
usual daily paper, which every one now buys and wants to get rid of, 
and the throwing down carelessly of chocolate coverings, matches, and 
the innumerable small items, including banana-skins, orange-peel, and 
soon. Being very much interested in your article, on Sunday evening 
last I set myself to clear tho refuse in front of a seat which was very 
untidy, and in the course of a few minutes, with the aid of my walking- 
stick, I had cleared the few square yards, buried the refuse, and mado 
the place presentable. It is a very difficult task to take on to educate 
people to see things in the right way, but I agree with you that it is quite 
worth attempting, and the good influence in public opinion would soon 
settle the matter. The question is quite a serious one, as there are 
several men employed on Saturday and Sunday nights in this borough 
only picking up paper and carrying it away in bags.—Wishing you 
success, I am, Sir, &c., R. MoRELAND, jun. 
Tudor Lodge, 33 Prognal, Hampstead, N.W. 


[To tHe Eprrorn oF THs “ SPzcTATOR.”] 
Sre,—I am sure every one who lives near any beauty spot of Nature open 
to the public will be grateful for your admirable article, ““ Bury or Burn.” 
I live near a beautiful and ancient park on the outskirts of London, and 
it makes one ill sometimes to see the way it is desecrated. Papers and 
other rubbish are thrown about in the most reckless way. I have 
often picked up broken glass, fearing an accident to the feet of the 
numerous children who frequent the place. But they are by no mears 
the chief or only offenders, Men and girls are worse. The ground 
near where they sit is strewn with old chocolate-boxes, old matches, and, 
worse still, with torn-up bits of letters, so minute that they defy any 
efforts to pick them up on the part of the few remaining park-kecpers. 
People do these things because they do not jar on them. They would 
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enjoy the park just as much if the débris were never removed, being 
accustomed to untidy surroundings at home. It is there, like everything 
else, that a taste for order must be implanted. Failing that, a good 
deal could be done, not by abstract teaching at school, but by organizing 
the clearing up of papers, &c., by children themselves under the guidance 
of one of those teachers in whose charge one secs them so frequently 
doing “‘ Nature study ” in the parks and woodlands. This would teach 
the children better than any other way, and would also have the advan- 
tage of saving labour, which is so difficult to get now in war time.— 
T am, Sir, &c., M. E. Detmeacs. 





EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It seems to mo that there is no use whatever in the Defence 
of the Realm Act in Ireland. What good can result from suppressing 
a few seditious papers or from inflicting the fine of a few shillings on 
® mob-orator for preaching treason, while boys are taught history 
in the schools in such fashion as inculcates animosity and hatred against 
England, and, incidentally, against their fellow-citizens? There is, 
of course, a Board of National Education, but it is a ‘‘ Coalition” 
Board, and it is hampered by the fact that the cleavage between the 
loyal and the disloyal corresponds almost entirely to the cleavage 
between the Protestant and the Roman Catholic religious bodies. 
Tolerance is a principle with one body, intolerance with the other. 
There are rather more than a million Protestants in Ireland. They 
are almost to a man loyalists. There are abovt three million and a half 
Roman Catholics, some bitterly disloyal, and almost all, with the 
exception of tho classes who do not attend National schools, resentful 
and dissatisfied with English rule. History has been made first a 
religious subject—and then a political engine. Any man may write 
any sort of an Irish history for the general public, but no man should 
be allowed to put into the hands of impressionable boys and girls a 
wholly one-sided and partisan history. I have read four or five of these 
histories for the young; they are most of them written on the same 
principle. Boys in school must necessarily accept as absolute truth 
that which their teacher requires them to read and learn. It is possible 
to write facts truly, and by the omission of facts equally true to create 
absolutely false impressions, Boys are told that under the system 
of Tanistry and the Brehon Laws the lands belonged to the tribe, 
and not to the chief, without noting that the annals are filled with 
accounts of the murders and fighting which constantly followed that 
system of election. Why tell that the ‘“ English forces” in their Irish 
wars destroyed and burned houses and crops, and never mention that 
every Irish chief did exactly the same thing (continually and of course) 
when he raided his neighbours, and why not tell that the “ English 
forces,” in whole or in part, were Irishmen in English pay? Why 
teach that “Catholic worship was forbidden” in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign? J. R. Green says the chiefs had their private chaplains and the 
people went to Mass without molestation. Standish O’Grady says that, 
if it had been otherwise, Queen Elizabeth could not have held Ireland 
fora day. The writer of the school history before me quotes the great 
Catholic Bishop, Dr. Doyle, and his denunciation of the tithe system, 
but, dealing with the Penal Laws, he does not quote that prelate’s 
view of them. When giving evidence before a Committee of the House 
of Commons he said: “I think they were justifiable; nay, more, I 
think it was their duty to pass restrictive laws against the Catholics, 
considering the political opinions of the Catholics of that period.” 
Ts it not a naked fact that they were a normal product of the times ? 
They were but a pale reflection of the Penal Laws of France. Of the 
history of tithes the book gives no account. They were paid at the 
time of the Synod of Cashel in 1172, and for six hundred years after 
as a charge on land. They were a charge not invented by England. 
Neither the fathers nor grandfathers of schoolboys of to-day ever 
paid them. They are brought into the book for the sole purpose of 
introducing stories of how the farmers fought the soldiers and police. 
The obvious moral of such teaching is that bloodshed is the method 
to enforce your views. Of course these riots took place after 
Catholic Emancipation. That is mentioned, and dismissed with the 
words: “Granted by the English Parliament, not as a concession 
to the claims of justice, but as a surrender to fear.” What can be 
expected from such teaching but senseless outbreaks like the Sinn 
Fein Rebellion of 1916 ?—I am, Sir, &e., R. Kyte Knox. 
1 College Gardens, Belfast. 





A GREAT COMEDY. 
(To tne Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


§rr,—In common fairncss, will you allow me to contradict some of the 
extraordinary statements in one of your leading articles entitled “ A 
Great Comedy"? ? Ananias himself must surely have directed the hand 
of the writer, unless he willingly refuses to study facts for himself. The 
funds which are at present being collected in Ireland, and to which 
such a generous response has come and still comes from America, are for 
the dependants of those who have lost their lives in the rebellion, or have 
been imprisoned or deported, many being still untried; and not for 
those who are prospering under the present war conditions in the country 
—if they so prosper as your correspondent suggests. Surely this cry 


of women and children need not be attacked. And it does not need 
much imagination to realize that all is not prospering with some of these 





in Ireland now. We assume that the generous Americans and Irish. 
Americans who are helping to feed the hungry know something of 
rebellions and their success or failure, and will judge the case for them. 
selves without the aid of ‘“‘ An Ulsterwoman.” You state that “ the 
only people against whom we officially did show anger were those Ulster 
people who refused to be forced out of the Union.” When was this 
anger and resentment shown—wa:3 it at the Curragh, or by the arrest 
of any of the rebel leaders in the North? Did the “supinely gentle 
and humane ” treatment of the Government under the “ Birrell régime” 
include a “‘ Bachelor’s Walk” affair in the army of the Ulster Cove. 
nanters? We learn from you that the Government “ deliberately with. 
held the true story [of the Rising] for fear of giving pain to poor Mr, 
Redmond.” Since when has the heart of Mr. Redmond become go im. 
portant to the British Government that it has refused to open the 
secret history of the rebellion that all National Ireland is clamouring 
to read? The Prime Minister has spoken of the clean fighting of the 
Sinn Feiners, and their gencrous treatment of their prisoners is known, 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, a Nationalist Member, has actually asked in the 
House that the full story of massacre on both sides should be revealed, 
The Sheehy Skeffington case is being published in full, at least by the 
Dublin daily papers, and still more can be gleaned from the speeches of 
Mr. John Dillon on the King Street murders. Mr. Lundon, Mr. Byrne, 
and others are exposing in Parliament some of the secrets you regret 
are unknown, but their speeches can be read only in the Official Report 
of the Parliamentary Debates. 

I ask you not to trouble lest the Nationalist in Ireland could not with. 
stand the storm of Scotch and English indignation hurled upon him 
should the Government tell the whole story of the rebellion as it knows 
it, for no one is more anxious than the Nationalist that the murders of 
the innocent in Dublin should be known and punished; he begs the 
Government to let in the light of day upon the dark places kept hidden, 
and to give justice as Engiand knows it in England—not the “ Justice” 
that stands above the Castle gate in Dublin to whom Swift addressed 
the lines :— 

“O figure of Justice, how strange is thy station, 
With face to the Castle and back to the Nation.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., Dora SicERsSoN SHORTER, 

Knockmourn, Great Missenden, Bucks. 

[If the Nationalists are really as anxious as we are to have the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth told about the rebellion, 
why is it not given to us? Some one evidently blocks the way, and 
it is not the Unionists. The letter enclosing an article from the Me. 
bourne Argus which follows this is worthy of attention in this context.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





SINN FEIN WARFARE, 
{To THE EDITOR or THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Srr,—In view of the persistent attempts made to enlist American 
sympathy on behalf of the Sinn Fein rebels as clean fighters, and to 
represent the action of the military as brutal and oppressive, you may 
care to print the accompanying narrative, which appeared in the 
Melbourne Argus of Thursday, June 15th. I have retained all that the 
writer says to the credit of the Sinn Feiners, but have excised ono 
shocking instance of the ferocity of one of their Jeadera, as he relates it 
at second hand.—I am, Sir, &c., U. 


“ Dr. Cecil G. McAdam, son of Dr. R. L. McAdam, of St. Kilda, who 
was an officer of the Royal Army Medical Corps, returned to Melbourne 

esterday, having been invalided from Salonika. On his way home 
[ spent a few weeks in Ireland. He was in Kerry when Sir Roger 
Casement was arrested, and he saw Casement pass through Killarnty 
on his way to Dublin, in the custody of two members of the Irish con- 
stabulary. That was on Easter Saturday, April 22nd. Early on the 
following day Dr. McAdam arrived in Dublin. Fortunately, on the 
Sunday he changed his uniform for mufti, otherwise he might not now 
be alive to tell the story of his adventures. 

‘There was no sign of a rising when I arrived in Dublin on Easter 
Sunday,’ said Dr. McAdam yesterday, ‘ but next morning when I was 
on my way from the Shelbourne Hotel, St. ——— Green, where I 
was staying, to Phoenix Park, I saw a number of men walking in twos 
and threes, and in small groups, some in plain clothes, others in the 
uniforms of the Irish Voluntcers, all armed with rifles and some with 
revolvers, On their backs they carried bags, which were afterwards 
found to contain food. I came out of the park at about midday, and 
heard the sound of firing coming from the direction of the river. For 
half an hour I waited outside the park for a tramcar to take me back to 
Dublin, but not a car appeared. Meanwhile, the firing seemed to be 
coming nearer. I asked a member of the Irish constabulary what it 
was all about, and he said, “ There is a row on in Dublin.” He told 
me I had no chance of returning to the city. However, I decided to 
walk back, and, turning a corner, came in sight of three Sinn Feiners, 
who tried to shoot me. I got back round that corner very quickly, I 
can assure you. At another corner I met two more Sinn Feiners. 
They asked me where I was going, and I said, “‘ To Dublin.” They told 
me it was impossible, as they held all the bridges, I said, ‘‘ Who are 
you?” and they replied, “ We are Sinn Feiners; we are Irishmen. 
The military fired on us this morning, and we are going to make them 
pay for it this time.” They directed me to a back street, and there 
two more Sinn Feiners fired at me from a distance of about -~ yards, 
but luckily for me they missed. Then I came to a gate throug which 
I was pulled by two men. The gate led to a church just behind Four 
Courts. There was a monastery as well as a church, and in the monastery 
a number of people were taking refuge. yp 

I noticed some blood on the pavement, and I asked a monk if they 


had any wounded in the monastery, as I was a doctor, and would attend | 
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leased, They took me to a 


patients. The monks seemed very 
re was an old civilian, who 


at the back of the church where 
the hand, When fired at he had his hand over 


g& 


been shot through 
i bess, and the bullet struck the hand and remained there, It was 
a large bullet, fired, evidently, from a very old wea) I dressed the 
wound, and the monks asked me to lunch with them. In the church 


were the dead body of a baby shot through the head, and the body of a 
soldier of the 17th Lancers, with twenty bullet wounds. The monks 
had hidden another Lancer who had sought refuge in the church in a 
sonfessional box. They told me that the rising was o mnanes for Easter 
Sunday morning, but at the last moment the orders were counter- 
manded, owing, apparently, to the arrest of Sir Roger Casement. At 
3 o'clock, despite the protests of the monks, I left the church. On my 
way towards the bridge leading to the castle I saw the Sinn Feiners 
pulling down houses and erecting barricades with the timber and etones. 
An unarmed Sinn Feiner asked me where I was going, and when I told 
him he advised me not to go, as the rebels intended to “ make it very 
hot” that night at St. Stephen’s Green. He asked me where I came 
from, and when I replied, “ From the front,” he said, “ Don’t let any 
of our fellows know it. Tell them that you are Irish.” I said Australian 
was good enough for me, and we parted.... 

When I reached the Shelbourne Hotel the rebels were seizing every 
motor-car and other vehicle that came along, and converting them into 
a barricade, which stretched across the road from the Shelbourne Hotel 
to the railings of St. Stephen’s Green. As I was entering the hotel a 
civilian was shot at the corner. This was at half-past 4 0’clock. It had 
taken me four and a half hours to come from Phenix Park, about two 
miles away. Three people had been shot as they were entering the 
hotel. Two were guests and the third was a servant. About an hour 
after my arrival at the hotel I saw a cold-blooded murder. The rebels 
had taken a van from an old man, and he had gone away and come 
back in a very drunken condition. He attempted to remove his van, 
and two Sinn Feiners shot him dead right in front of the hotel. Im- 
mediately afterwards they fired on some ladies who were looking out 
of a window. The alee was shattered, but the ladies escaped. 
There were eighty guests at the hotel, and that night several of us went 
for a stroll. A man was standing at a corner of the post-office with a 
box of ammunition at his feet. He was calling out, “Small arms! 
Small arms!” and was handing out revolvers and ammunition to any one 
who approached him, even youngsters in “ knickers.” . . . I slept that 
night on the floor of my room, as there was intermittent firing on my 
side, and bullets were coming through the windows. At 3 o'clock I 
heard the tramping of feet below my window, and going to the ground 
floor I found that about sixty soldiers, with two machine guns, had 
arrived. The machine guns were posted in the front-room windows on 
the fourth floor. The main entrance was barricaded with mattresses 
and furniture of every description. At dawn the rebels attempted to 
cross the road from St. Stephen’s Green to the hotel, but the machine 
guns opened fire and killed and wounded six or eight, and the rest 
retired precipitately. Nobody was now allowed to leave the hotel, to 
which we were confined till the following Sunday. At night the rebels 
attacked us again, but a machine gun stopped them. From the hotel we 
could see the Countess Markiewicz walking about amongst her followers 
dressed in the green uniform of the Irish Volunteers. ... We did 
not see a vehicle pass along the street until! the following Saturday, 
when we heard that the rebels had surrendered unconditionally, and 
what a cheer we gave the driver! By this time the windows of the 
hotel had been shattered, and we were very short cf food.’ ” 





CAGLIOSTRO ON THE WAR. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ) 
Sir,—In these days when our thoughts are centred on our huge arma. 
menta the following quotation from Dumas, Le Collier de la Reine, 
chap. ii., may perhaps amuse your readers :— 

“*C’est vrai, monsicur,’ dit Cagliostro en souriant, ‘la déroute de 

Crécy fut une chose terrible en ce que ce fut non-seulement une armée, 
mais la France qui fut battue. Mais aussi, convenons-en, cette déroute 
ne fut pas une victoire tout-d-fait loyale de la part de l’Angleterre. 
le roi Edouard avait des canons, circonstance parfaitement ignorée 
de Philippe de Valois, ou plutét cireonstance & laquelle Philippe de 
Valois n’avait pas voulu croire, quoique je l’en eusse prévenu, quoique 
je lui eusse dit que de mes yeux j’avais vu ces quatre piéces d’artillerie 
qu Edouard avait achetées des Vénitiens.”’ 
If Cagliostro condemned Edward IIL. for not “ playing the game” 
in that he surprised his foe by the use of four pieces of artillery, what 
would this sorcerer have said, we wonder, to the fiendish surprises of 
the Hun—liquid fire, poisonous gas, &c.—sprung upon our armies in 
the present conflict ?—I am, Sir, &c., G. M. SpurreEi. 





CONCERNING PRAYER. 
[To Tre Eprror or tre “ SpecraTor.”) 
Sir,—I venture to offer the following quotations from Holy Writ suggested 
by your review of the above. As to the best natures gaining by suffering : 
“Who going through the vale of misery use it for a well: and the pools are 
filled with water. They will go from strength to strength, and unto the 
God of gods appeareth every one of them in Zion.” As to the valour 
and steadfastness of so many at this time: ‘‘ He will not be afraid of | 
any evil tidings: for his heart standeth fast and believeth in the Lord.” | 
As to whether each human soul, or all men, know right from wrong by 
divinely inspired instinct: ‘“ This commandment which I command 
thee this day is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. . . . But 
the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that 
thou mayest do it.” These words surely are true, and stand fast for ever 
and ever. Conscience, like every good and perfect gift, requires to be 
cultivated. Our lamp must be kept trimmed. As to prayer for material 
things; we need not pray for them: “ Your Father knoweth that ye 
have need of these things, but seck ye first the Kingdom of God, and 


venture to offer my opinion that our prayers should specially be for 


righteousness, and that we may understand the love of G dt 
marvellous things that He has done for His in His love, — that - 


may get these into our hearts, We should pray for the same blessings 
for our loved ones, and for the lost sheep; such as sit in darkness and 
in the shadow of death, being fast bound in misery and iron. 1 offer 
these thoughts in the hope “that they may help some who are asking 
their way to Mount Zion, with their faces thitherward,” and some 
who are suffering in this grievous war, as the writer is.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. C. 





{To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 


Sir,—The beautiful lines on prayer appearing in last week's Spectator 
brought to my recollection Hartley Coleridge’s once well-known verees 
which I think are now being forgotten :— 


“ Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right. 
Pray if thou canst with hope; but ever ray, 
Though hope be weak or sick with long delay ; 
Pray in the darkness if there be no light. 

Far is the time remote from human sight, 
When war and tumult on the earth shall cease ; 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails the blessed time to expedite. 

Whate’er is good to wish ask that of Heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope to see ; 
Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the Spirit so on earth to be. 


And if for any wish thou darest not pray, 
Then pray to Ged to cast that wish away.” 


—I am, Sir, &., x. 





FEAR OF DEATH. 
{To te Epiror or TRAE “ SpecTaToR.”] 

Smr,—On the day of the massacre of Tientsin I was on the steamer 
from China to Japan. Something induced me to leave the dinner-table 
earlier than my usual time. I went upon deck and into the bows. 
There stood five men, deadly white, quite silent, looking each in 
different directions at nothing in particular, This expression of strong 
emotion will be recognized by those who remember the San Sisto. 
I looked forward, past them, and there stood a cliff running up vertically 
into the mist, fifty feet from our bows. I took an equal length of 
the ship’s side and paced it. On our starboard bow the sea was breaking 
over an outstanding rock, further from the cliff than were our bows. 
The ship had just come to a halt; there she hung for a moment or 
two, and then slowly the machinery gave her stern way. To say 
that those five men had no dread, no horror of death would be ridiculous. 
On another occasion, in the Straits of San Juan de Fuca, the men 
rushed from the engine-room, while the boiler was behaving in a way 
that was not expected. They got on to the stern—a stern-wheeler, 
if Iremember right—and assured us that the ship must go to tho bottom, 
I saw no sign at all of any absence of all dread or horror of death. 
“Fuca” means seaweed. In those long crawling weeds no one could 
have lived twenty minutes. One could do nothing but unlace one’s 
boots; whether we were a minute or five minutes in that position 
it is impossible to say. But no words can describe the horror of certain 
death when no effort could be made, when no duty could be done, 
when no duty had placed one where one was. The sea and sunshino 
were perfect. It was a porfect world, a perfect life to be leaving at 
the age of twenty-seven. Fear, perhaps, is not the word. It was 
horror indescribable. I give the facts quite baldly, without entering 
into my own spiritual interpretation of them, further than to say 
that it is obvious that any such preference for life rather than death 
is one of the most useful of human instincts.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. F. P. 





THE NEED OF FAITH. 
(To Tue Epiror or THe “ SprcTaToR.”’) 
Srr,— Many of us out here have realized for some time the truth which 
underlics the letter of “L. L.” in the columns of the Spectator of 
August 12th. This war is, in his own words, “ definitely and absolutely 
in the Cause of Right and for the Kingdom's sake,” Yet when the 
Bishop of London, at the very beginning of things, told the world that 
it was a Holy War, two Oxford Profeasors—hinc illae lacrimae—took 
it upon themselves pedantically to point out, to their own satisfaction 
and to our disgust, that it was nothing of the kind. So the Church once 
again lost a priceless opportunity of giving her sons a noble and inspiring 
lead. This war is a Crusade, that the kingdoms of this world—not 
merely the Central Powers—may become the Kingdoms of Christ. And 
the sooner this is understood the materialism of England, which is gener- 
ally patent, will decrease, and the spirituality of her Armies, sometimes 
latent, will increase.—I am, Sir, &c., E. F. Heim. 
In the Field. 





BUNYAN AND THE BIBLE. 
[To THe Epiron oF THR “ SPEcTaTOR.”) 
Srr,—I have heard a School Board member in Aberdeen quote Scripture, 
not Wesley, to the effect that cleanliness is next to godliness, and now 
I have lived to read a review in the Spectator quoting Bunyan in regard 





His righteousness, and all these things shall be added to you.” I 


to the men and women who are “ asking their way to Mount Zion with 
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their faces thitherward.” I mention the matter because I rejoice in 
being owner of an old reference Bible which has the insight to elucidate 
Jeremiah, chap. 1., v. 5, where the words, of course, occur, by pointing 
on to John vii. 17: “ If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. W. R. 





MEMORIALS TO THE FALLEN. 
[To THE Ep!Tor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—May I bring to your readers’ notice a form of memorial which 
has for some months been in use in Somerset ? It was felt that something 
was needed more durable than mere lists of names on perishable church 
tablets, and more intimate than the bare regimental records. To this 
end an empty stone building on the summit of Langport Hill has been 
dedicated which will ultimately revert to the National Trust, and a 
form of card has been designed with spaces for age, relationship, regi- 
ment, and many further particulars of the fallen soldier, sailor, nurse, or 
other. Tho card in question is filled out by the bereaved family or 
friends and posted to the building, accompanied (optionally) by a 
portrait ; and when once delivered there, the card and portrait will be, 
so far as can humanly be forespen, archived for reference by many 
future generations. A specimen Card with copy of the directions would 
bo sent by the printers (The Commorcial Art Press, 4 Cross Street, 
Reading) to any of your readers who would enclose a halfpenny stamp for 
postage. Or, should any be disposed to help in the movement, twenty- 
three cards, counterparts and directions would be furnished post free 
for distribution on receipt of a postal order for eightpence.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. B. M 
{To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—With reference to “ A Country Parson’s”’ letter in the Spectator 
of August 19th, it may interest him and others to know that it is 
proposed to g.t, if possible, photos of all those who have gone from this 
parish of Cuckfield, and died in defence of their country, giving their 
age, regiment, and rank, to mount them in one or more frames, and 
hang them up in our village hall.—I am, Sir, &c., R. A. B. 
Cuckfield, Sussex. 





BRITISH SOLDIERS’ GRAVES IN FRANCE, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

S1r,—Mr. James's lotter under this heading in your issue of August 12th 
is most touching, and no doubt many further instances will be forth- 
coming of the sympathy and solicitude of Frenchwomen in tending the 
graves of our dead soldiers. My daughter, who is working under the 
French Red Cross at the Scottish Women’s Hospital at Royaumont, 
writes to me as follows :— 

* A nice little incident occurred to-day. One of the men who is rather 
8 pal of mine had his mother and sister to see him, and they were talking 
to me afterwards and sort of thanking me for all that was being done 
for him, and so on. Madame Naudier said that at her home there 
woro the graves of four English soldiers, and that these graves were 
always trimmed and tended by the village; but she is so touched by 
our care for her son that, sho told mo, she promised to keop them always 
with flowers and to put up stone crosses. Very touching, I thought, 
and such a swect idea for a rough peasant woman.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. Carey Morgan. 
2 St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 





A SOLDIER'S LETTER. 

{To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—The following extracts from a letter written by Major S—— 
two days before he was killed while storming the enemy’s trenches may 
be of interest to your readers, This very gallant English officer and 
gentleman was a fighting civilian who joined a Canadian contingent 
and went through the campaign in South Africa when the Boer War 
broke out, and has lived since then in China—capable in his profession 
and very happily marricd. He was one of the first to return to England 
after the German war began, and, receiving a commission almost imme- 
diately, served with selfless distinction in Gallipoli and Egypt. This 
year he was transferred to the French front, where he met a glorious 
death in battle on July lst. &.J.P.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kanghoa, Korea. Wirgip N. Gurvey. 


“. .. I was very much interested by your account of the natural 
beauties of your surroundings. Here in France, too, the country is 
lovely just now. The woods are full of the sweetest songsters and 
the fields abound with a thousand varieties of wild flowers, growing 
amidst the standing corn and in the clover. It is many years since | 
spent a spring and summer in Europe and I find much pleasure in it 
in spite of the wretchedness of war. Poppies grow wild all about, and 
from a distance one sees a red vermilion stain along the edges of some 
bank. ... We are all looking forward to the near future with 
eagerness and hope. I pray God will give us the victory over all our 
enemies, You ask what sort ofa padre we have—well, he is a Presby- 
terian. . . . Curiously enough, this padre has a brother C. of E.— 
a good type and High Church—which would please you! Though I 
begin to think that forms do not matter so much, yet one loves the 
Liturgy one is used to. I had to command the Presbyterian Parade 
last Sunday, and noticed that the padre in his long prayer used snatches 
from our Collects and Matins which he jumbled up pretty cleverly. 
Of course he uses our form for burying C. of E. men who get killed. 


the Presbyterian Church parade only lasted thirty-five minutes, including 
two hymns and an address, I had time to go on to his brother’s parade 
and was then in good time for Holy Communion. We are bivouacking 





in a forest and there ia a fine avenue running E. and W. Stardin 

at sunset and afterglow, the sun a ball of crimson glory at the = 
of the avenue, I realized how the Gothic architects obtained their 
inspiration—for as I looked I found myself, as in a dream, standing in 
the nave of a huge Cathedral, pillars, groined roof, stained-glass windows, 
and the dim shadows of the aisles—perfect! . ..I wish you were 
here. . .. I hope we shall meet by and by and have a long bukh 
about things.” 





GERMANY AND “THE NEXT GREAT WAR.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Srr,—In an interview by a correspondent of the New York Times 
with the German Commander-in-Chief on the Somme, which appeared in 
the Daily Mail of August 19th, there is quoted what I venture to con. 
sider one of the most significant recent utterances on the war that wo 
have had from the other side. Says the correspondent: “ He next 
adverted to the favourite topic of all Germans—the next great war,” 
and the developments it might be expected to exhibit. Significant 
truly, both in revealing the latent German consciousness that, in spite 
of their boasting, they no longer expect to win this war, and as showing 
what we may expect if at the end of it we impose such terms of peaco as 
will allow Germany to make a rapid economic recovery. It is a reflection 
that should give pause to those who, from whatever motive, never cease 
to reitorate that the sooner Germany is rehabilitated economically the 
better it must necessarily be for the rest of the world.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Southbourne. C. M. Hupsoy, 





WELLINGTON AND KITCHENER. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In a letter headed “ Save or Serve the State " which appeared in 
your issue of July 8th there occur the following words: “I have often 
wondered at the fact that, so far as I have seen, Tennyson's fine ode 
has not been remembered in connexion with the death of Lord Kitchener, 
to whom I should have thought many of its lines applied. Is it so 
little known?” It may interest the writer of those words and strike 
you as a curious coincidence that on the evening of July 13th I was 
giving readings from Tennyson to a Literary and Debating Society in 
this far-away and little-known corner of the Empire. Among other 
poems, I read the “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” and 
remarked how interesting a parallel could be drawn between tho 
character of the Duke and that of Lord Kitchener, each of them “in 
his simplicity sublime,” each of them a “ statesman-warrior moderate, 
resolute,” each of them “ great in council and great in war.” No, Sir, 
Tennyson is not forgotten yet. Can any one tell me of words more 
nobly descriptive of the present soul of the Empire than these from 
Maud ?— 
** Let it flame or fade, and the war roll down like a wind, 

We have proved we have hearts in a cause, we are noble still, 

And myself have awaked, as it seems, to the better mind ; 

It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill ; 

I have felt with my native land, I am one with my kind. 

I embrace the purpose of God, and the doom assign'd.” 
It might be added that this little Colony, with a population of only 
forty thousand souls, has sent no fewer than five hundred and twenty- 
eight of its sons to fight for King and Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

British Honduras. Rosert WatteER, Colonial Secretary. 





THE SALUTE. 
{To tHe Epiron oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—I do not know who wrote these verses, but they were given to 
his wife by one whom I was proud to call my son-in-law, and who went 
down with all his comrades in H.M.S. ‘ Defence’ on May 31st. They 
serve, I think, to show the spirit which inspired them all, knowing full 
well for the last two years what, when the day of battle should come at 
last, their fate was likely to be when thrown into the fight against 
superior armaments, and led by a dauntless and intrepid Admiral.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. Conyers Bakes. 
22 Cottesmore Gardens, Kensington, W. 


“THe Saute. 
He was a British sailor, 
And he stood the decks between, 
And Duty came and called him, 
With smiling face and mien. 
Said Duty: ‘Are you ready, 
You may have to fight and die ?’ 
And he touched his cap, saluting, 
And answered: ‘ Aye, Sir, aye.’ 
He was a British sailor, 
And the guns were booming loud, 
And Danger came and spoke to him, 
He stood erect and proud. 
Said Danger: ‘ Are you read 
To Pos ease and safety by ? 
And he touched his cap, saluting, 
And answered: ‘ Aye, Sir, aye.’ 
He was a British sailor, 
And the foe her shots got home, 
And Death came near and spoke to him, 
The ship reeled thro’ the foam. 
And Death said: ‘ Are you ready 
For the death that sailors die ?’ 
And he touched his cap, saluting, 
And answered: ‘ Aye, Sir, aye.’ 
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He was a British sailor, 

And the ship was settling fast, 

And the sailor's God came near to him 
And spoke to him, the last. ‘ 
And God said: ‘ Are you ready 

To meet Eternity ?’ 

And he bowed his knee, saluting, 

And answered: ‘ Aye, Sir, aye.’” 





THE USE OF THE MOON IN NIGHT MAP WORK. 
{To THE Eprror OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 

§ir,—May I venture to point out to the critic of “ military books "’ in 
your issue of August 19th that the use of the moon in night map work 
has been known to soldiers for some time? The first account of it 
that I saw was in that excellent French cavalry patrol book, L’ Instruction 
Pratique des Cadres de la Cavalerie, by the Commandant P. S., a book 
which appeared several years before the war. I expect I was not the 
only one to make use of the principle during the first part of the war ; 
and I have certainly explained it to many in my lectures at Tidworth, 
incidentally introducing it into my field sketch and message book, 
which has been published by Hugh Rees for some months.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A Micrrary Mar-Reaver. 





WHAT IS A NASSAUER ? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SrEcTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—The gallant performance of ‘E23’ in torpedoing tho ‘Nassau’ 
Dreadnought reminds me of a story I heard first from a well-known 
Professor of the Province of Nassau. The Duke endowed a table at 
the local University so that poor students of the Province might dine 
free of cost. At first occasionally, then more frequently, and in the 
end, to the exclusion of the true Nassauer, permanently, other students 
invited themselves to the table. A ‘“‘ Nassauer”’ is now understood in 
Germany to be one who takes what was intended for another. ‘fhe 
first German Dreadnought was called ‘ Nassau,’ and most people here 
did not see the significance of the name.—I am, Sir, &c., 
13 Palmerston Park, Dublin. T. JoHnson 





THE STUDY OF GREEK. 

{To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sm,—In a volume of Missionary Biography, published within the last 
decade, I find the following reference to Bishop Caldwell, whose “ great 
philological learning won for him the respect of Oriental Students in 
Germany and in England, as well as in India.” It may be well to 
be reminded that Bishop Caldwell considered the absence of a Latin 
and Greek foundation “‘a serious disadvantage in his early education,” 
but the love of comparative philology stimulated him to make up for 
his disadvantages by special diligence. In his last year he stood second 
in the special examination in Latin and fourth in Greek. Another 
advocate for the study of Greek was the Rev. A. R. Symonds, of Bishop 
Corrie’s School, and afterwards of Sullivan's Garden College, who 
wrote :— 

“Nothing is so valuable as an instrument of mental cultivation as 

the study of Greek. After an experience of forty years as an education- 
ist, I avow my conviction that for the exercise of the intellectual 
faculties, for the formation of accurate and close habits of thought, for 
the cultivation of method, arrangement, and analysis, there is nothing 
that so well answers the purpose as a thorough study of the Greek 
language.” 
I may add that Dean Vaughan, late Head-Master of Harrow, is known 
to have held views similar to the above. Do not such testimonies show 
that it is not “ waste of time” to learn the classics, but that, as quoted 
of Professor Webster in your article of August 19th on “ Higher 
Education,” “such a training makes the best possible training for a 
scientist ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., RECLUSE. 





PISE DE MACHEFER. 
{To THE EpItor oF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have not seen this material mentioned in your columns in 
connexion with cheap dwellings. Pisé de machefer is obtained from 
clinkers or slag (not cinders) from furnaces, that from glassworks 
or foundries being considered the best. The machefer is mixed with 
chaux hydraulique [a kind of lime] in the proportion of three sacks 
to one cubic metre of machefer, with enough water to give the necessary 
consistency. It is rammed in the same way as the pisé de terre between 
wooden casings ; the walls, which are fifty centimetres thick, dry very 
quickly and are afterwards impervious to damp, also they are not 
injured by fire. The machefer must exist in unlimited quantities in 
our great industrial centres, and probably would cost nothing on the 
spot. The pisé de machefer, which is of great solidity, is used for every 
kind of building, from cottages, country houses, warchouses, factories, 
to houses of four stories. Numbers of handsomo buildings of this kind 
can be seen at Lyons, for instance; but it is in connexion with small 
houses that it seems more interesting at the present time. Before the 
war in this district I saw workmen's dwellings spring up like mushrooms, 
the pisé de machefer being almost invariably used. When economy 
is of importance these houses are built without cellars. The floor 
is composed of a first layer of large cobbles, followed by one of smaller 
stones covered by a layer of pisé de machefer, which ensures perfect 
dryness ; an interval is left between it and the wooden flooring. The 





Toofs are tiled, and these small houses—rough-cast in white or pale 
shades—are particularly bright and attractive. In some districts, 
no doubt, slates would be cheaper than tiles. Building with pisé de 
machefer can go on at any time of the year, and the houses can be 
inhabited as soon as finished. Builders in England could probably 
adopt the pisé de machefer with great advantage. Being impervious 
to damp, it seems specially suitable for the English climate, which 
the pisé de terre may not be able to withstand.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Department du Rhone, France. 8. 





GERMAN WAR MEDALS. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SpPecTaToR.”’} 

Sir,—In The Correspondence of Gray, Walpole, West, and Ashton (1734- 
1771), edited by Mr. Paget Toynbee and published last year by tho 
Clarendon Press, Walpole, writing to West from Florence, July 31st, 
1740 (N.S.), describing some coins and medals that he is sending to him, 
says (Letter 125, Vol. I., p. 325): “ The last, and almost the only ono 
I ever saw with a text well applied, is a German medal with a rebellious 
town besieged and blocked up; the inscription, ‘ This kind is not 
expelled but by fasting.’ "—I am, Sir, &c., C, S. Harris. 





WATER-DIVINING AT SUVLA BAY. 
{To Tue Eprrorn oy THe “ SpgcTraToR.”| 
Sin,—Recently I received a newspaper from Egypt, sent me with quite 
other intention, but in looking it through I came across the account I 
send you of water-divining in Suvla Bay. I had seen no mention of it 
in any English paper, and think it may be of interest to your readers. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. Burcuer. 
The Rest House, Sidmouth, Devon. 


“In reference to the employment of water-Sivinera with our forces 
on the Egyptian frontier, it is noteworthy that one of the most extra- 
ordinary incidents of the Gallipoli campaign was the discovery of water 
by the aid of a water-diviner at Suvla Bay during the critical hours 
which followed the landing there in August, 1915. Sapper Stephen 
Kelley, of the 3rd Australian Light Horse Brigade, a hydraulic engineer 
of Melbourne, had proved he possessed the gift for water-divining in 
his business operations. He first spoke about finding water at Suvla 
to Captain Shearen, a New Zealand officer with whom he was standing 
in the line of communications. Every one was talking of the great 
—- of the water supply in the August heat on that parched and. 

e said to Captain Shearen : ‘ There’s water here where we re standing.’ 
The experts, he said, had examined and reported that there was no 
water to be got there. News of the sapper’s reputation reached Brigadier- 
General Hughes, who sent for him on August 15th, and asked him if ho 
could find water. The Brigadier put a thousand mon under his direc- 
tion, and by half-past two he had opened up one well which had been 
sunk, and from giving four hundred gallons its output was sixteen 
thousand. In a little time he had thirty wells going, with sufficient 
water to supply every man with a gallon a day and every mulo with its 
six gallons, and this of pure cold spring water instead of the lukewarm 
liquor from kerosene tins off the transport. 

Naturally the army's engineers were astonished, and even hurt, by 
Sapper Kelley's success, especially as he was without paper plans. When 
they asked him about it, he said that it would take him about half the 
time to get the wells going that it would for him to draw up the plans. 
General Hughes, he says, was the only commander who gave him a 
sporting chance. The excitement of his job staved off a breakdown till 
his work at Suvla Bay was finished ; then he colla He afterwards 
described with some emotion how, as he waa carried down to the hospital 
ship, the boys cheered him to the echo. The water-diviner is a Kent 
man, born in Maidstone. He went out to Queensland when a small boy. 
He says that when a boy in Queensland there arrived in their neighbour- 
hood an old man, a water-diviner, who tried his art in their township. 
The boy trotted after the old man in his twistings and turnings about 
the paddock with a divining twig in his hand, and when the old man 
found water the boy felt his nerves twitch and a thrill go through him 
that wasn’t just excitement. He thought he'd try, too, anddid. From 
that moment he had practised his powers. He states that at Suvla ho 
got better results with a copper rod. The only rod handy was made 
from the band of a shell, but he says he used the copper only for accurate 
determination.” —Egyptian Gazette, July 2lst, 1916. 





THE BRITISH WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC LEAGUE. 
(To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” |} 


Srr,—In response to Mr. Hughes’s appeal to the representative women 
of Great Britain, the British Women’s Patriotic League have arranged 
a series of popular lantern lectures, dealing with the raw products of 
the Empire, including sugar, cotton, pulp, paper, &c., by experts. 
Women, as the shoppers of the Empire, should understand the products 
of the Empire. The lectures will commence on October 12th and will 
continue until December 13th. Tickets may be obtained from tho 
B.W.P.L., 92 Victoria Street, S.W. As this is entirely a patriotic 
effort by women, we hope that you will be able to give us the publicity of 
the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fiorence G. Camrsect, Chairman, B.W.P.L. 


AN APPEAL FOR BELGIAN CHILDREN. 
{To THe Eprror OF THE “ SrECTATOR.”] 
Str,—A Committee has been formed under the honorary presidency of 
the Duchess of Norfolk to assist the Belgian Society called the Vestiaire 
Marie-Jos¢. This Society supplies milk, food, and clothes to the babies 
of the villages in Flanders, behind the firing line. Gifts of infants’ 
and children’s clothes, materials, and wool should be sent to the + 
at 1 Elm Park Gardens, Fulham Road, 8.W. The garments are dis- 
tributed, at the infant consultations, by Mrs. Haden Guest, who is 
attached to the Belgian Health Service. It may be added that the 
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work is officially recognized by the Local Government Board, Whitehall. 
Subscriptions can be forwarded to Dr. L. Fairfield, c/o London County 
and Westminstcr Bank, 217 Strand, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Perr Rince. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked ‘‘ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
émportance to warrant publication, 








POETRY. 


THE CRICKETERS OF FLANDERS, 


Tue first to climb the parapet 

With “cricket balls” in either hand ; 

The first to vanish in the smoke 

Of God-forsaken No-Man’s-Land. 

First at the wire and soonest through, 
First at thoso red-mouthed hounds of hell, 
The Maxims, and tho first to fall,— 

They do their bit and do it well. 


Full sixty yards I’ve seen them throw 
With all that nicety of aim 

They learned on British cricket fields. 
Ah, bombing is a Briton’s game ! 
Shell-hole to shell-hole, trench to trench, 
“Lobbing them over” with an eye 

As true as though it were a game 

And friends were having tea close by. 


Pull down some art-offending thing 

Of carven stone, and in its stead 

Let splendid bronze commemorate 
These men, the living and the dead. 
No figure of heroic size, 

Towering skyward like a god; 

But just a lad who might have stepped 
From any British bombing squad, 


His shrapnel helmet set atilt, 

His bombing waistcoat sagging low, 
His rifle slung across his back : 

Poised in the very act to throw. 

And let some graven legend tell 

Of those weird battles in the Wost 
Wherein he put old skill to use, 

And played old games with sterner zest. 


Thus should he stand, reminding those 
In less-belioving days, perchance, 
How Britain’s fighting cricketers 
Helped bomb the Germans out of France. 
And other eyes than ours would see ; 
And other hearts than ours would thrill ; 
And others say, as we have said : 
“A sportsman and a soldier still!” 
By THe Avutuor or “ KireneNner’s Mos.” 








BOOKS. 


—_—o—— 
M. YVES GUYOT ON THE WAR.* 

M. Yves Guyor is a veteran Free Trader. It was not to be for one 
moment supposed that recent events would have in any degree shaken 
his faith in the justice of a cause of which ho has, throughout a long 
and honoured career, been one of the most able and distinguished 
supporters. From one point of view he is unquestionably right. The 
economic arguments on the subject of Free Trade and Protection are 
in no way affected by the war. It is, and will always remain, true 
that commercial liberty is in tho interests of the consumers, who in 
every country constitute a majority, whilst Protection furthers those 
of a relatively small class of producers. But the most ardent Free 
Trader must perforce confess that the methods adopted by Germany 
have introduced political factors into the treatment of economic questions 
which cannot be ignored. M. Guyot sums up his solution of the problem 
in a single brief sentence: “ Germany must be made a Free Trade 
country.” Thus she will “ rebuild the foundations of her prosperity.” 
Tho execution of this programme may be difficult. The real problem 
for us to solve will, however, be to ascertain how far even Free Trade 
England will, at tho close of the war, be able to adhere to Free Trade 
principles. Apart from other considerations, it is certain that indirect 
taxes will have to be imposed for revenue purposes. I will not, however, 
"© The Causes and Consequences of the War, By Xvea Guyot. London: Hutchinson 
and Co. [10s. dd, net.) 








pursue this subject any further, partly beeause any full discussion 
would, for the present, be premature, partly also because I have no 
wish to infringe the unwritten provisions of the treaty of peace which 
now exists between British Free Traders and Tariff Reformers. 

In the account which M. Guyot gives of the relations between France 
and Germany at the time of the first Franco-Prussian War, he narrates 
an incident which, if it really oceurred, is of some historical interest, 
Those who are familiar with what happened at this period will remember 
that the Emperor William was very desirous of announcing at Versailles 
his assumption of the title of German Emperor. Prince Bismarck 
had great doubts as to whether this course was possible or desirable, 
He feared that strong opposition would be encountered owing to the 
Particularist sentiments of the various States of Germany. He more 
especially anticipated resistance on the part of Bavaria. It is known 
that Count Bray, the Bavarian Minister, whose views were notoriously 
pro-Austrian and anti-Prussian, was summoned to Versailles. M. Guyot 
now states, on the authority of Herr de Ruville, whose name is well 
known to Englishmen as the author of a highly prejudiced biography 
of Chatham, that Count Bray’s original intention was to propose that 
the King of Prussia and the King of Bavaria should be co-equal 
representatives of the German Empire. This was a combination which 
was obviously unacceptable both to the Emperor and to Prince Bismarck. 
Count Bray was, therefore, about to break off the negotiations and 
return to Munich. On November 5th, 1870, however, it is said, “he had 
a long interview with Prince Bismarck and came away from it a changed 
man. From being an opponent of the German Empire he became 
an ardent enthusiast for it.” The explanation Herr de Ruville gives 
for this sudden change is that M. Rouher, who, it will be remembered, 
was one of the most important of Napoleon III.’s Ministers, had deposited 
a number of papers in the Chateau of Cergay, near Brunoy, with tho 
object of preventing their falling into the hands of the Germans. The 
Chateau, however, was captured by the German troops and the papers 
sent to Prince Bismarck. They were found to contain autograph letters 
from the Grand Duke of Hesse, the King of Wiirttemberg, and the | 
King of Bavaria, which clearly showed that they and other German | 
princes had in the past been false to the cause of Germany, and had 
earnestly solicited the co-operation of Napoleon III. against Prussia. 
Bismarck, it is stated, thus “* possessed a powerful blackmailing weapon,” 
for he was able to threaten the various minor German princes with 
disclosures which would have aroused German opinion against them. 
Bray, Beust, and Dalwigk, the Hessian Minister, were therefore obliged 
to change the whole of their attitude. This, Hyr de Ruville says, 
“is the key to the foundation of the German Empire, a phenomenon 
of which no satisfactory explanation has hitherto been given.” 

I am unable to express any opinion as to the authenticity of Herr de 
Ruville’s statements. No mention of the discovery of the Cergay 
papers is made by Busch in his Secret Pages of Bismarck’s History, 
neither is anything said of them in Bismarck’s own Reflections and 
Reminiscences. There can, however, be no doubt that, just previous 
to the war of 1870, Napoleon ITT. had been negotiating, possibly without 
the knowledge of his Ministers, for a coalition of Austria, Italy, and 
France against Prussia. 

M. Guyot gives a very lucid and succinct account of the events which 
preceded the outbreak of the present war, and although it cannot be 
said that he adds anything very material to the information previously 
available, he none the less reminds the public of some circumstances 
which, even if known, are apt to be forgotten. In the first place, 
it is as well to remember that a full and accurate historical account 
of the war can never be written until the Foreign Offices of Berlin 
and Vienna are prepared to divulge the secrets in their possession. 
It is highly improbable that those secrets will be fully disclosed to 
the eyes of the present generation. As regards Austrian action, the 
following, which appeared in the Gazette de Lausanne of December 17th, 
1914, and which was written by an Austrian diplomatist, is of somewhat 
special interest :-— 

“‘ Berlin incited our diplomacy to extreme measures [against Serbia], 
and the moment it appeared that, after all, a compromise might be 
reached, launched her ultimatum to Russia. We were thus forced 
into war. Our country is the only one which has not, up to the present, 

ublished the diplomatic documents relating to the period immediately 
Catone the war. We could not do so without exposing Germany.” 

In the second place, M. Guyot throws a light on the methods adopted 
by the German Government for mancuvring the hesitating and only 
half-willing Ministers of the Sultan into open hostility towards the 
Allies. He declares that in October, 1914, the Ottoman Government 
was, as usual, in dire want of ready money. Fethi Bey was therefore 
sent to Berlin in order to negotiate a loan. The German Government 
agreed to advance £136,000 to Turkey on the condition that Turkey 
should immediately attack England and Russia. Fethi Bey replied 
that “Turkey would give military support to Germany when the 
particularly favourable moment presented itself, but that the actual 
cecasion was unsuitable.” On October 27th, on which day Fethi 
Bey left Berlin, the ‘ Goeben’ and the ‘ Breslau’ passed into the Black 
Sea in order to bombard the towns on the Russian coast. What followed 
is thus described by M. Guyot :— 

“Informed solely by the Press messages, the Turkish Ministers, 
in their stupefaction, went to the German Ambassador, Baron von 
Wangenheim, and demanded an explanation. The Ambassador 
replied; ‘Fethi Bey has made a formal promise to Berlin that Turkey 
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“hall enter the war, and when a promise is made to our Em r it has 
to be kept.’ Enver Bey, Germany's tool, was followed by Talaat Bey, 
and carried the day.” 

Thus was verified the truth of the aphorism employed by Lord Derby 
jn 1875 when he said that it might be possible to guarantee the Turk 
against being killed, but that it was quite impossible to guarantee him 
against committing suicide. M. Guyot’s account of this episode 
receives some partial confirmation from Sir Louis Mallet’s despatch 
of November 20th, 1914, which was laid before Parliament (Cd. 7716), 
but Sir Louis says nothing of the alleged mission undertaken by ret 
Bey. He alludes, however, to a proposal to send Halil Bey to Ber 
which was at one time under consideration, but which was abandoned 
at the instance of the German Ambassador. 

The fallacy that Germany was necessarily forced to adopt an expansive 
policy in order to obtain room for a redundant population has already 
been exposed by many writers. It may be as well, however, to quote 
the figures which M. Guyot gives on this subject. They are conclusive. 
Germany is at present far from being over-populated. The volume of 
emigration has for some years past been steadily diminishing. In 
1885 one hundred and seventy-ons thousand emigrants left Germany. 
In 1892 the number fell to one hundred and sixteen thousand, and 
in 1898 to twenty-three thousand, at which figure it remained constant 
for many years. The Pan-Germans, however, urge that if Germany 
ys capable of supporting a populatiop of sixty-eight millions, she will 
not be able to support one of eighty or ninety millions, and that therefore 
timely provision must be made for the increase of population which 
is to be confidently anticipated. In answer to this argument M. Guyot 
points out that a German population of ninety millions would only 
mean one hundred and sixty-six to the square kilometre, and that 
Belgium in 1913 had a population of no less than two hundred and sixty 
to the squaro kilometre, without being forced in any marked degree to 
resort to emigration. 

M. Guyot considers that the war was mainly caused by the desire 
of “the Kaiser and the forward party to settle internal difficulties 
by provoking a great crisis.” History has recorded many instances 
of despotic Governments who have endeavoured to divert the attention 
of their subjects from internal to external affairs. It may very well be 
that fear of Socialism on the part of the Kaiser and his advisers 
was a contributory cause of the war, but it was far from being the 
sole cause. M. Guyot appears somewhat to overlook the great 
importance which should be attached to the ambitious projects enter- 
tained at Berlin in connexion with German domination not only in 
the Near East but in Asia. 

As regards the terms of peace, M. Guyot’s proposals are very drastic. 
He thinks that the Allies should refuse to treat with any member of 
the House of Hohenzollern, and that no neutral should be allowed to 
mediate. In common with most of those who have given serious attention 
to the subject, he urges that the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy should 
be divided up. But he goes much further than this. He holds that 
not only Austria but Germany should be dismembered :— 

“Tho State which began in 1866 and ends in 1916 must give place 
to another. As soon as negotiations begin, Prussia must be reduced 
to the old frontiers she had before the partitions of Poland in 1772, 
1793, and 1795. The Duchy of Posen, at least a part of Silesia, all 
Prussia between (and including) Danzig and the mouths of the Vistula 
and East Prussia must be restored to Poland. The Rhine Province 
and Westphalia must be declared autonomous. Saxony must recover 
what she lost in 1815. Frankfort must return to the status of a freo 
city. The annexation of Hanover, Brunswick, Hesse, and Nassau 
must be declared null and void, for from the point of view of positive 
law, the Prussian Diet was not competent to sanction it.” 

Whilst, howover, M. Guyot holds that tho two great autocracies 
must be broken up, he considers it essential that every effort should 
be made to ensure the disappearance of “ bitter memories,” and to 
prevent the future policy of the belligerent States from being dominated 
by a desiro for revenge. It will be found somewhat difficult to reconcile 
these conflicting aims. It may be asserted with some confidence that 
nothing would be more calculated to foster a spirit of revenge amongst 
future generations of Germans than the forced dismemberment of 
Germany at the hands of her present opponents. The future of Germany 
must mainly be decided by the German people themselves. The principal 
object of the Allies must be to secure for themselves guarantecs against 
such an unprovoked attack as that to which they have been recently 
subjected, CROMER. 





THE LAND AGENTS’ POINT OF VIEW.* 
It is easy to imagine the excited controversy that would have been 
aroused by this book if it had appeared when Mr. Lloyd George's land 
policy was still fresh. Here is the considered judgment of the Land 
Agents’ Society on the Report of the Land Enquiry Committee which 
was drawn up unofficially in the interests of Mr. Lloyd George’s policy. 
We can say at once, and without reserve, that the land agents have 
performed their work with a thoroughness, a lucidity, a literary skill, 
and a reasonableness of temper which do them very great credit. They 
have taken the Report almost sentence by sentence and answered it, 
here showing that figures are wrong, and there showing that a hasty 
generalization has done service for facts just where facts, and nothing 








* Facts about Land: a Reply to “ The Land,” the Report of the Unofficial Land 
Enquiry Committee. Prepared by the Laud Agents’ Society. London: John 
Murray, [2s, 6d, net.) 





but facts, were essential. On many points the land agents agree with 
the Enquirers and frankly say so. When we remember that they are 
in effect defending a conservative position which is being attacked we 
must say that their manner is admirable. Whether one agrees or 
disagrees with their general conclusions, one must admit that thoy 
have examined the whole land question with a method and system that 
are bound to be useful to all parties. The book is unquestionably a 
contribution to the whole problem. We only regret that by an unkind 
fate it should have beon published when men’s minds are absorbed in 
other matters ; but it seems to be the duty of a reviewer to call attention 
to so thorough a piece of work and to ask for it all the consideration it 
can expect in such times as these. 

In praising the scientific spirit and the absence of passion with which 
the land agents have written we must not be understood to assent 
to the standard of agriculture which they seem to accept, at all events 
by implication, as satisfactory. Tho truth is that the war has changed 
everything. Before the war we should have said that the land agents’ 
statement was almost complete, and that if British agriculture were 
capable of a great revival, that revival could be achieved along the 
lines approved in this book. If there were plenty of time to make 
our British land more productive, we would still say that any artificial 
incentives to farmers ought to be avoided, and that agriculture could 
and would improve so as to satisfy all national needs by the gradual 
spread of scientific enlightenment. But as it is, there is no time for a 
gradual process if we are to be safe. After the war there will be a 
great reshuffling of the industrial population, and probably the oppor- 
tunity for persuading men back to the land will be unique. In these 
circumstances we feel that expedicnts and devices which are not on 
abstract economic principles justifiable may more than justify them- 
selves on moral grounds, and that for this reason they may indeed be 
necessary. Political economists, both Free Traders and Tariff Re- 
formers, have in the past based their arguments too strictly on mathe- 
matical results without making enough allowance for such factors as 
the acceleration or retardation of personal effort by the incentives or 
discouragements supplied by their policy. We ought to say here that 
the land agents have not, as a matter of fact, dealt with the question of 
Free Trade, as in fcllowing closely the Report of the Land Enquiry 
Committee they naturally decided that this lay outside the scope of 
their self-imposed reference. Apart from a tariff, however, there aro 
other artificial expedicnts, such as a minimum wage for agricultural 
labourers, which the Enquirers recommend and the land agents resist. 
As we have scen from the evidence given before the recent Departmental 
Committee on the employment and settlement of soldiers and sailors 
on the land, there are now many experienced agriculturists who would 
have agreed with the land agents’ point of view before the war but 
who do so no longer. They have come to think that we must not wait 
for the fruition of gradual processes, but must take a short-cut to revival 
by shaking, as it were, the whole agricultural industry out of its accept- 
ance of an inadequate standard of ferming. The reason is natural 
enough. They see Britain insecure because she depends so largely upon 
imported food; they see the submarines taking their toll on the trade 
routes, and they do not know whether this toll may not be much greater 
in the future; and all the time they know that the British soil can 
produce much more than it does, 

We feel rather disarmed in advance in making the criticism that 
it is to the land agents’ interest to defend the existing state of affairs, 
because they themselves so handsomely acknowledge in this book 
that they may be influenced by somo unconscious bias. In a general 
way, however, we must say that it is extremely difficult for land agents 
who are managing large properties to insist on a high standard of 
farming. The landowner desires to be on good terms with his tenants ; 
their friendly attitude to him is as much part of tho amenities of his 
property as the proper upkeep of his garden. This being so, the 
landlord is much more likely to build model cottages on his farm than 
to say to a tenant-farmer, through the agent: “You are not doing 
your duty by the land, and if your farm does not produce in future 
what I consider it can produce, you must go.” 

The land agents have not had a difficult task in proving that the 
Enquirers dealt very loosely with the question of wages, and appreciably 
understated them. They say, with some justice, that if the Report 
of the Land Enquiry Committce had been an official publication the 
number of inaccuracies which can be disclosed in it would certainly 
have compelled its withdrawal under Parliamentary pressure. But 
the broad fact remaine that while agriculture has been prosperous, 
and wages have been rising, the amount of land growing cereals has 
not only not increased, but has decreased. That is the process which 
has to be stopped if we are to have national security. The land agents 
blame the Socialistie tendency of legislation before the war for the want 
of confidence among farmers, and they also propose the abandonment 
of the rating of agricultural land, the reduction of railway charges 
for home produce, and moro facilities for raising capital for farming. 
With such proposals we cordially agree. But we doubt whether the 
Society’s remedies are heroic enough, because it is not really admitted 
that the need for a greatly increased production is urgent. As regards 
the vitally important question of cottages, the land agents take the 
view, which we have seen very well stated by Mr. Rowland Prothero, 
that if County Council and railway employees, and postmen, and the 
county police were not in occupation of great numbers of cottages 
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fntended for agricultural labourers there would not be a marked 
shortage. As an example of the manner in which tho land agents 
have written we may quote a few introductory remarks on “ tied 
cottages ” :— 

“A tied cottage is one to which the condition of employment on a 
— farm is attached. It is let direct to the farmer, and sublet 

y him to the agricultural labourer, as opposed to a cottage which is 
let direct. to the labourer by the owner. Tied cottages are treated 
as part of tho necessary equipment of a farm, and are generally included 
in the rent paid by the farmer for the holding. They are built for the 
convenience, not only of tho farm-tenant, but of the farm labourer. 
Placed on sites conveniently close to the homestead or to the centre 
of tho farm, they economize the time and strength of tho employees, 
and are reserved for tho men employed on the holding, whether they 
are in charge of live stock or are engaged in the ordinary operations of 
land cultivation. ‘The Socicty generally agrees that, as far as possible, 
the system of letting cottages direct to labourers is preferable to the 
tied system. Direct letting does not, however, satisfy the cry of 
“security of tenure.’ If the cottage is a necessary adjunct to the 
equipment of a particular farm, landlords cannot refuse to give notices 
to quit to occupiers who have been discharged from employment on 
their tenant’s land. But direct letting minimizes any risk of harsh 
treatment. It helps the labourer to obtain from his landlord the 
execution of necessary repairs, and gives him some protection against 
being turned out of his cottage before ho has found another; it also 
securos to the Jandlord more careful management of his property. 
It.is the best system, and is almost universally followed, where cottages 
are not scattered in isolated blocks over the farms, but are collected 
in villages. When cottages are specially built for stockmen, close to 
the buildings in which the animals are housed, the farmer must have 
complete control, whether the cottage is let direct to tho labourer or 
not. It is essential to the conduct of his business that ho should have 
@ sufficient and uninterrupted supply of labour. On this point thero 
can be no argument. To tho occupation of these cottages special 
services are attached. It is unreasonable to suggest that men should 
continue to occupy them when no longer discharging those duties. 
There is no question of indignity or even hardship in such a tenure. 
The condition that the house gocs with the employment applies to a 
number of occupations besides that of an agricultural labourer. No 
public servant, from a Cabinet Minister downwards, has any claim 
to his official residence after resigning his duties. Bank-managers, 
land agents, gardeners, keepers, coachmen or chauffeurs do not ‘live 
in bondage,’ use, when they leave their employments, they leave 
their houses. There can be no special grievance in conditions which 
are usual in many walks of life.’ 
This is a very fair example of the reasonableness and restraint of the 
book. Tho Socialistic Enquirers were at less pains to avoid 


rhetoric and lurid statements. 





FABIAN FINANCE.* 

Here we have a recipe, compounded by Mr. Sidney Webb and his 
lieutenants, not for raising money to carry on the war, but for paying 
the bill when the war is over. For then, according to these authorities, 
“our financial difficulties will, in a sense, begin,” with a National Debt 
of three or four thousand million pounds to be dealt with, and also 
new charges for war pensions and increased provision for defensive 
armaments. So the Fabians have looked ahead and thought out a 
plan for meeting this crisis “without crippling industry, without 
lowcring the Standard of Life, and without hampering individual 
enterprise,” and moreover, “ without confiscation, without expense 
to the State, and actually with financial advantage to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” 

This alluring programme can be carried out, according to its devisers, 
by improving and widening the work and earning power of the Post 
Office; by nationalizing the railways, canals, coal production and distri- 
bution (involving “a fixed and uniform National Price of one shilling 
per hundredweight delivered to cellar”), and life insurance ; and by a 
revolution in the I Tax, by the substitution as the basis for assess- 
ment of family income for the incomes of the several members of the 
family, and by graduation which would relieve the small taxpayer witha 
family, and tax incomes of over £100,000 a year at the rate of sixteen 
shillings in the pound. There is also to be, once for all, a capital tax 
of 10 per cent. of the capital value of all private property, payable in 
ten yearly instalments. This tax is to be imposed on all owners of 
£100 worth of property, and all who fall below this line are to pay, for 
ten years, a Poll Tax of 10s. per head per. annum. 

We thus have a pleasantly blended mixture of Socialism, Income Tax 
reform (or revolution), and the German “ Defence Levy.” It is mag- 
nificent, but would it pay for the war? Let us take these suggestions 
one by one. There can be no question that the Postal Service might be 
considerably extended and improved, and that many conveniences 
now provided by Governments of other countries to their citizens 
might well be adopted here. But it is by no means safe to assume that 
this,expansion would pay. In fact, the ineptitude of Post Office 
management has. been made painfully apparent-by its helpless struggles 
to.deal with its new duties as collector of the nation’s small war savings. 
Even now, after some months of selling War Savings Certificates, the 
Post Office is continually exposed in letters to the Press as a hopeless 
bungler in what ought to be a very simple business. It is true that it is 
overworked and understafied, owing to the war; but this matter of 
encouraging and simplifying saving is so enormously important that a 
Department which tackles it so ill cannot be regarded as likely 





to be able to undertake a large number of new duties without years 
of painful apprenticeship, during which it is quite possible that its 
revenue might wane rather than wax. Moreover, we were promised 
that all these good things could be done “ without confiscation,” and 
yet we find that the Post Office is to do a general banking business, 
taking deposits up to any amount, paying a higher rate of interest on 
them than heretofore, and providing its customers with cheque-books, 
This would be a serious blow to the existing banks, and though perhaps 
it can hardly be described as confiscation, a development of State 
enterprise at the expense of private firms and joint stock companies is a 
near approach to fiscal robbery. Dealers in exchange would also be 
deprived of a living—apparently without compensation—by the develop. 
ment of a system of Governmental International Remittance; but in 
this case the injustice would be lightened, we think, by technical flaws 
in the scheme which would make it quite unworkable. When it is 
said that “every transaction would normally be at gold par,” any of 
our readers who are aequainted-with the practical working of exchange 
business will need no further information on this fantastic proposal. 
Later on an occasional premium is suggested, and so it is hard to say 
what is really meant. But it is safe to expect that the net result would 
be loss and delay to the remitting public, or loss to the Governments 
which engaged in a difficult and highly technical business, or, more 
probably, both. At the same time the conditions of service are to be 
made much more comfortable for the employees, which is excellent if it 
can be done, but will not help to pay for the war. 

As to the nationalization of railways and canals, it is easy to show that 
great economies might be effected by joint working of the railways, and 
that the revival of our waterways would be a help to the country’s 
industry. But the latter can hardly be relied on as a source of revenue, 
especially under Government control, and all the economies of joint 
railway working might easily be wiped out, and more, by the extrava- 
gance and incompetence of official administration. Unification under 
business management is one thing; amalgamation under a strangling 
network of red-tape is quite another. The basis of purchase is to be 
the current market price, with, apparently, no compensation for com- 
pulsory expropriation. Rates and fares are to be revised, the public is 
to have a better service, and “an extensive revision of wages, hours, 
and working conditions” would be immediately undertaken for the 
benefit of the employees. Very nice for the public and the workers, 
but it will not help to pay for the war. 

It is the same story with the coal supply. Buy out the owners av 
the market quotations for their securities, give the public coal at a 
uniform price of 20s. per ton, reform the conditions of work underground, 
and check the terrible loss of life and limb by accidents in mining. 
Admirable reforms, the last one well worth doing at a big cost, but not 
conducive, especially under bureaucratic management, to paying for 
the war. But, we are told, “‘ one important benefit of the Nationalization 
of the Coal Supply would be to take this fundamental national service 
out of the arena of perpetual strife between Labour and Capital.” 
Would it? The experience of the Government dockyards and arsenals 
shows that when the State is the capitalist, Labour still has grievances 
and, very properly, does its best to right them. 

Perhaps, however, the most curious item in this exhibition of Fabian 
jugglery is the proposal to nationalize life insurance. Some attempt 
is made to show that the business would be more cheaply conducted 
(which we beg to doubt in view of the high cost of all bureaucratio 
work in this country); but the chief advantage to be gained seems to 
be the fact that the Government “ in taking over the assets and liabili- 
ties of the insurance offices would find itself in possession of over 550 
million pounds’ worth of investments, about half of which could gradually 
be realized on the Stock Exchanges of the world.” The proceeds 
thereof, and the yearly increase of the Insurance Fund, would be in- 
vested in “‘ the Great War Loan, the whole unredeemed portion of which 
would probably, within the next few decades, be completely immobilized 
in the hands of the State Insurance department.” But it would still 
be a liability of the State, which would have to pay interest on it and 
provide a Sinking Fund on it, as well as on all the debt created to buy 
the companies out. So that here again paying for the war does not 
seem to be among the objects achieved. As to the Income Tax and the 
levy on capital, there is a painful lack of originality about the former, 
and the latter would, in the days aftcr the war, involve difficulties in 
the matter of valuation which might tax the ingenuity even of the 
Fabian Society. 





ORIGINS OF THE “ FORTY-FIVE."* 
Tue Scottish History Society has done invaluable service to the study 
of the original documents on which Scottish history rests by the publica- 
tion of the seventy-odd volumes which have already, under its auspices, 
seen the light. In this latest addition to the series Mr. Blaikie edits 
a fresh set of papers, covering part of the Jacobite period, and including 
the manuscripts of the perfidious Murray of Broughton, certain local 
narratives (chiefly from clerical pens) of the details of the great Rising, 
Neil Maceachain’s pathetic diary of the wanderings of Prince Charles 
in the Hebrides, and a number. of other contemporary memorials, as 
well as transcripts of papers in the French Archives in Paris. He also 
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contributes a lucid and admirably impartial introduction, and a host of 
minutely erudite footnotes. : 

Over no stretch of history are there to be encountered so many 
alternating patches of romantic and sordid episode as meet us in the 
study of the Jacobite risings. In broad outline, as well as in many 
isolated incidents, the story of the “ Forty-five” is one of high romance 
and stirring chivalry. But under the meticulous scrutiny of students 
of the calibre of Mr. W. B. Blaikie and the late Mr. Fitzroy Bell a less 
agreeable background of prosaic craft and cunning, of intrigue here 
and double-dealing there, of sordid poverty wearing the glad rags of 
chivalry and mean scheming in the guise of high emprise, more and 
more reveals itself. The original documents which Mr. Blaikie edits 
do nothing, indeed, to detract from the popular conception of the 
romantic and chivalrous character of the great Rising in Scotland. 
For it was not that the Jacobite chieftains went forward drunk with an 
insensate certainty of success. On the contrary, the judgment of the 
best of them, such as Lochicl, was against it; and “Let us also go 
that we may die with him!” was probably the commonest sentiment 
among the leading men who went out to “die with Prince Charlie.” 
The fatal flaw was elsewhere ; for while Jacobitism was a religion with 
the Scottish Jacobite, it was but a pawn in politics with the disaffected 
of England and the King of France. In the papers which Mr. Blaikie 
edits in this volume nothing is made more clear than that in the negotia- 
tions of Murray of Broughton, Gordon of Glenbucket, and other Scottish 
emissaries with the French and English Courts, and in the coulisses of 
Southern diplomacy generally, the movement, which was all the world 
to the Scots, was regarded as but a makeweight in the secular jealousies 
and strifes of England and her Continental neighbours and rivals. 
And, to make matters worse, the Jacobites of Scotland on the one hand, 
and of the entourage of the exiled King and his son on the other, had 
their mutual suspicions and personal vendettas, which hindered the 
chariot-wheels of the movement, and contributed to its launching at an 
inauspicious hour. For it was exasperation at these long delays, these 
qualified promises of help and their failure to materialize except in 
contemptible armaments and subsidies, which led Charles Edward— 
who, whatever his faults, did not lack in impetuous courage—to throw 
himself upon the Scottish coast almost naked of material support. 
The venture was mad in the eyes of the wise and prudent ; yet it almost 
succeeded by the sheer force of that romantic sentiment which impelled 
the rugged and shaggy clansmen to defy all prudence, and which carried 
them irresistible from the far North so near to London as to fill the 
Londoners with the terror of their approach. There are not wanting 
those who hold that but for the influence of Forbes of Culloden, whose 
prudent counsels held back a group of hesitating clans, the adventure 
would have succeeded, to the subversion of a dynasty and the reconquest 
of a crown. 

The laborious expert, and such votaries of the hardly accessible 
as the late Andrew Lang, would probably say that the chief value of 
Mr. Blaikie’s volume lies in its disentombment of the annals which deal 
with the doings and schemings of John Gordon of Glenbucket. The 
important part played by this originally obscure Jacobite in the prepara- 
tion of the right atmosphere for the Rising has not hitherto been appre- 
ciated to the full. It is a striking fact that this small farmer—no 
great chieftain, no great lawyer, half a Lowlander, and having only a 
cadet’s share in a great name—should have become, as he did, one 
of the shrewdest and most trusted leaders in the Jacobite cause. 
Literally “selling all that he had”—his little farm—for £700, he gave 
himself over for a lifetime to Jacobite organization and intrigue; he 
was a frequent secret visitor to the Jacobite Court at Rome ; he fought 
in both the “‘ Fifteen ” and the “ Forty-five,” and did his best to engincer 
an intermediate rising in 1737. In his old age he became a quite 
romantic figure in the great Rebellion of 1745. Although he owned not 
@ foot of land, yet the Highlanders rallied round him as though he 
were a territorial chief. Says a contemporary annalist quoted by Mr. 
Blaikie—he was “ by this time so old and infirm that he could not mount 
his horse, but behoved to be lifted into his saddle, notwithstanding of 
which the old spirit still remained in him.” At the head of his men he 
fought thus in a series of battles. Yet here is the grim counterpart— 
eignificant of the irony that ran like a devil’s-thread of sordid destiny 
through all the high romance of Jacobitism. For says the same 
chronicler: “‘ He [Glenbucket] had also two sons joined him; but the 
eldest having drunk himself blind, could not attempt to march along, 
and was of little use to him at home: the other, too, was but an 
insignificant creature.” 





THE PATRIOTIC POETRY OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH.* 


Here is a delectable little book of great poctry, expressing love of 
England and belief in her power to face the worst troubles that ever 
threatened her before this war began, and marked by the calm dignity 
which, despite certain aberrations, is still an essential part of the English 
character. We can imagine that the unlucky people who do not know 
Wordsworth, or who were repelled in early youth by a premature intro- 
duction to “The Excursion” in the classroom, will be amazed and 
delighted by this small selection from his noblest verse. Even the 
devoted Wordsworthian will thank Mr. Acland and the Clarendon Press 
for reminding him how wonderfully applicable to the present time, and 


* The Patriotic Poetry of William Wordsworth. A Selection by the Right Hon, 


how comforting and inspiring in their application, are the famous 
sonnets written just before and during the Napoleonic War. Take 
“Some Fears Unnamed,” in which the poet confesses that he had once 
doubted of his country, and now 
“ Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 
For dearly must we prize thee; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men.” 
Or the contrast between the “ monied worldlings stricken with dismay ” at 
the thought of fighting the mighty Emperor and the tens of thousands who, 
“Sound, healthy children of the God of heaven, 
Are cheerful as the rising sun in May.” 
Or the terrible denunciation of the Imperial despotism over 
“A Nation who henceforth must wear 
Their fetters in their souls.” 
Or the bitter comment, put into a Spaniard’s mouth, which would befit 
a Pole or a Belgian hearing of German promises of Kullur :— 
“We can endure that he should waste our lands, 
Despoil our temples . . . 
But when of bands 
Which he will break for us he dares to speak, 
Of benefits and of a future day, 
When our enlightened minds should bless his sway ; 
Then, the strained heart of fortitude grows weak. . . . 
How apt, too, though in a sense that Wordsworth did not intend, is the 
sonnet on the futility of German culture :— 
“ What is it but a vain and curious skill, 
If sapient Germany must lie deprest, 
Beneath the brutal sword ?” 
How invigorating is the confidence with which Wordsworth, though 
writing in 1809 when things were going ill, predicted the certain fall of 
“that Adventurer who hath paid His vows to fortune. . . . O joyless 
power that stands by lawless force.” Docs not “The Happy Warrior” 
apply as finely to the great man who has recently gone from us as to 
Nelson upon whom it was written? But we must leave the tempting 
theme; the reader can work it out for himself in this timely and 
well-edited selection from Wordsworth at his best. 





THE INDIVIDUALITY OF ST. PAUL.* 

Ir is always tempting to speculate about the possibility of finding 
literary treasure. Will a fifth Gospel ever come to light? A far 
lesser boon would be a volume of St. Paul's table-talk. It is not 
unthinkable that the beloved physician should have recorded some 
more sayings of his beloved patient. All we know of the character 
of the first Christian theologian comes to us through St. Luke’s “ Acts ” 
or through occasional personal digressions to which St. Paul was tempted 
in his open letters to the Churches. The shadow thus cast upon the 
canvas, while a very grand one, is of necessity ill defined. All attempts 
to reduce it to definite portraiture have a certain interest, and the 
last attempt by Mr. R. H. Strachan is more interesting than most. 
Contrary to the fashion among present writers, he regards St. Paul’s 
conversion as the key to his character. He doc3 not regard it as tho 
outcome of a long mental struggle certain to end in declared Christianity. 
He looks upon it as St. Paul looked upon it—as an objective appsarancs 
of the risen Christ constituting for Paul a spiritual new birth. ‘“ Paul's 
conversion experience is the source of his conception of the person of 
Jesus,” we read, and “ he nowhere makes it hia business either to record 
the life or expound the teaching of Jesus. His business is to open up 
the message of His Death and Resurrection.” Upon this supernaturat 
foundation Paul, an intensely daring but never logical thinker, an 
ardent patriot, and a man of supreme genius, both practical and 
mystical, built a system of religion. The author is not unorthodox in 
his conclusions. He regards Paul's interpretation of Christ’s death 
and resurrection as the true, indeed the inspired, interpretation. 

For ourselves, we consider that Mr. Strachan is most interesting 
when he speaks of St. Paul as a man; but far the larger part of the 
book deals with his theology, and is rather a treatise upon Christology 
than a study of Paul’s character. He quotes, and gives some credence 
to, the traditional description of Paul’s appearance which is found in 
the Acts of Paul and Thecla, and he also quotes an extraordinarily 
illuminating sentence from Mr. M. MacGregor ; to wit, that the Apostle 
had “a militant sense of personal dignity.” It is the lovable element 
in St. Paul which eludes the efforts of his biographer to define, and 
which is suggested very effectively in his earliest portrait—‘ small 
in size, with meeting eyebrows, with a rather large nosc, bald-headed, 
bow-legged, strongly built, full of grace, for at times he looked like a 
man and at times he had the face of an angel.” The picture always 
seems to the mind of the present writer to reconcile two apparently 
irreconcilable facts—i.e., that Paul believed his own presence to be 
weak and contemptible, and that at Lystra the populace identified him 
with Hermes, the messenger of Zeus. 


FICTION. 


MR. WILDRIDGE OF THE BANK.t 
Reavers of Mr. Lynn Doyle's high-spirited chronicles of Ballygullion— 
his first essay in fiction—will turn with good hopes of cheerful 
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entertainment to his new venture, and they will not be disappointed. 
In one way Mr. Wildridge of the Bank is rather a singular achieve- 
ment. It is a story of Mid-Ulster of to-day, but there is not a word 
in it of politics and hardly any reference to sectarian differences. Tho 
two motives are finance and sentiment: the competition of the 
two banks in a small town in County Down, and the rivalry of 
three suitors for the hand of Miss Nora Normanby. The social 
centre of Portnamuck is the informal Parliament held nightly in 
the bar-parlour of the ‘Family Hotel,’ kept by Michael Brannegan, 
a huge man of few but weighty wor ‘a sort of fat Sphinx” he is 
described in one passago—who occasionally afironts his customers 
to the point of temporary desertion. But their talk of a transference of 
business to elsewhere ends in smoke, for, as the author remarks, “ un- 
fortunately for the proprietor [of the rival hostelry], not even by the 
very extremity of politeness can a man add ten years to the age of his 
whisky. Tho verdict of the connoisseurs went against him, and the 
soceders returned to the Family Hotel.” The bar-parlour was a 
tremendous focus of gossip, and schemes for developing the industries of 
Portnamuck and bringing the railway to the town were an unending 
subject of conversation. But the habitués spent their energies in talk 
rather than in organization. No one was prepared to make a move. 
As the blacksmith put it to the English commercial traveller, “ Short 
of some big fellow takin’ it up an’ puttin’ a lot of money into it, there'll 
be nothin’ of a new venture ever do any good in Portnamuck ” :— 


“The people here are as jealous of each other as girls at a boardin’- 
school. They wouldn’t venture a penny on an undhertakin’ of any 
kind that had a risk in it. It’s not that they’re mean, mind ye, for 
they’re hearty enough, them that hasn’t too much—the well-to-do ones 
is hoart-greedy—but everybody hates the thought of the neighbours 
gettin’ the laugh on him if he lost his money, an’ so nobody’ll face at all. 
But if some man with a bit of capital come forward, an’ the thing looked 
like bein’ a success, they'd be tumblin’ over one another to get in. For 
‘if one man of themselves put in a bit of capital, an’ made a good bit, 
tho rest av them would blow their brains out with fair vexation.” 


Tho only “ big man” who had given them a lead was the Protestant 
clergyman, Mr. Normanby; but while he had ideas, he had not money 
enough, and in business matters ho was a lineal descendant of Dr. 
Primrose, whom he resembles in other ways—in his courtesy, gentleness, 
and scholarship. (By the way, we find it hard to believe that he would 
have appreciated R. L. Stevenson in his racier moods.) The neigh- 
bours bore Mr. Normanby no malice for the failure of his fruit-growing 
scheme, because he was the chief sufferer by the fiasco, though 
they had lost confidence in his judgment. And yet the mere 
rumour of his inheriting a large fortune from a_ne’er-do-well 
brother, who had left Ireland for his country’s good and disappeared 
in America, gives the most powerful and fruitful impetus to the 
movement for establishing a woollen mill in Portnamuck. The “great 
Normanby rumour,” embroidered by gossip, produces something like a 
revolution in the town ; it absorbs the entire energies of the Parliament 
at Brannegan’s hotel, brings the two banks into acuter rivalry than 
ever, and leads to the flotation of a company on the strength of Mr. 
Normanby’s backing. And then in the long run the story turns out to 
be only a variant on the familiar Spanish hoax, in which a non-existent 
gold-mine or treasure-ship, or its equivalent, is exploited by Southern 
impostors as a means of extracting supplies for preliminary expenses 
from the gullible foreigner. But the rumour has served its turn; it has 
induced the people with money to come forward, and so, not for the first 
time, romance has stimulated enterprise. Mr. Normanby, however, has 
another claim to notice. He is a widower with an only daughter, the 
most popular young lady in the neighbourhood. Nora is an amazing 
tomboy of the “ tear-away " sort, devoted to her fathor, from whom she 
differs at almost every point, and to animals, with some fine, gencrous 
qualities, but rather too forthcoming and tempestuous to be a true heroine 
of romance. She has more than one string to her bow, for, while it amuses 
her to encourage the attentions of a gilded idiot, her friendship for Mr. 
Jackson, the bank cashier, is not untinged with sentiment. But Mr. 
Jackson, though an excellent and chivalrous youth, is unable to push 
his advantages. He is first in the field, but is not one of those who 
“ put it to the touch to gain or lose it all.” His only serious rival is the 
new bank manager, Mr. Anthony Wildridge, a versatile and engaging 
man of thirty-eight, who flatters himself that he is immune to the tender 
passion, but whose shrewdness is largely offset by impulse. Mr. 
Wildridge, moreover, is a man of many attainments. He is an accom- 
plished bruiser, an expert in jujitsu, he is a good classical scholar, 
and a student of Sir Thomas Browne, Fuller, and Rabelais. Small 
blame to him then if, after giving his subordinate every opportunity of 
pressing his suit, he reluctantly but most efficiently embarks on a 
cutting-out expedition. Speaking for ourselves, we fail to share the 
author’s admiration for Nora. She is too slangy and free-and-easy to be 
fascinating. One is reminded at times of Francie FitzPatrick in that 
great novel, The Real Charlotte; but Francie, though more vulgar, is a 
pathetio figure, and her charm is incontestable. Nora, in spite of 
occasional lapses into femininity, is never pathetic, and never suffers 
from her indiscretions. But the manager is excellently drawn, and 
there are some passages in which his chief foible—literary vanity—is 
most happily bit off ; notably the scene in which he tries his versions of 
Horace in homespun on the blacksmith. We like greatly, too, Mr. 
Wildridge’s definition of the artistic temperament as “ the possession 
of a taste for working at anything but what you get your living by”’; 








the blacksmith’s two reasons for asking about the death of your friends: 
“The one is whether you’re likely to get anythin’, and the other ig 
to make sure there’s no danger of them comin’ back”; and the same 
philosopher’s pointed illustration of the caste feeling in Portnamuck; 
“Mrs, Berryman of the North-Eastern Bank wouldn’t take tay with a 
shopkeeper’s wife short of forcible feedin’.” And how excellent is Mr, 
Jackson’s reply to the manager when he was asked if he had read 
Othello. “* Well, not exactly, sir,’ admitted the cashier, ‘ but I’ve 
often intended to.’” 





READABLE Novets.—The Sailor. By J. C. Snaith. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.)—A story of the evolution of a boy from the slums through 
sea service to popular authorship.——The Island of Surprise. By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—An American novel 
concerning the marooning of a man and two girls on an island in the 
Pacific.——Backwater. By Dorothy Richardson. (Duckworth and Co, 
6s.)—A detailed account of the feelings of one of the mistresses in a 
private girls’ school——Beware of Purdah. By Olga Paruk (Olga 
Jenkins). (Simpkin, Marshall,and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—These sketches are 
intended to warn Englishwomen against marrying Mohammedans, 
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Disraeli : a Play in Four Acts. By Louis N. Parker. (John Lane, 
Is. net.)—It is conceivable that Disraeli would have tolerated this 
play and cynically have approved of his appearance as its hero, The 
epigrams that trip from his tongue, the extreme graciousness of manner, 
the aplomb and dexterity of his handling of spies, male and fomale, 
would probably have pleased him, and his frequent excursions into 
melodrama—particularly that fine moment when he, so to speak, holds 
a pistol to the head of the manager of the Bank of England—would 
have appealed to “ Dizzy’s” theatrical sense. Indeed, his great regrot 
must have beon that the actualities of life, even of Prime Ministers, 
aro often so much less romantic. One can imagine him saying: 
“Bombast and pretentiousness are foreign to my nature and to my 
race, but the sense of adventure, spiritual and physical, is in our 
blood—and we do not try to see the world drab colour.” One thing, 
however, he might have resented in Mr. Parker's treatment of him, and 
we resent it on his behalf. That is the deplorable stupidity with which 
he is credited in the matter of Charles, Viscount Deeford. Not to 
please the most charming of Lady Clarissas, we are sure, would the 
astute Minister, on the stage or off, have chosen that slow-witted and 
tiresome young Lord for any post whatever. As will be gathered, 
Mr. Parker is justified in his statement that Disraeli is “in no sense 
an historical play”; but it is quite entertaining, and, from the acting 
point of view, well constructed. 


Jack's Self-Educator. (T.C. and E.C. Jack. 3s. 6d. net.)—“ Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Terence, Plautus, Cicero. What a world of honey have 
we here !” exclaimed Mrs. Blimber, referring to the stores of learning at 
Dr. Blimber’s famous Academy. ‘There is indeed a “ world of honey” 
in the book before us—-the classics, so admired of Mrs. Blimber; five 
“living” languages, including Esperanto; history, mathematics, 
philosophy, all branches of science, literature, philology, the arts, and the 
theory and appreciation of music. As will be seen, the scope of the book 
is ambitious, and we doubt whether the most enthusiastic of students will 
reach to the height suggested in the preface of “ having worked through 
this book and mastered its contents.” Should such a one be found and 
he escape the sad fate of the immortal Mr. Toots, who, having “ gone 
through” the Blimber hothouse, “ suddenly left off blowing one day 
and remained in the establishment a mere stalk,” we agree with the 
editor that he “ need feel little fear among almost any class of men.” 
Such ambitious students, however, are rare, and the book will be found 
helpful by those whose more modest wish is to improve an education 
which has not been as complete as they would like. A good feature 
is the “‘ Course of Reading ”’ outlined for each subject. The book in a 
useful if somewhat crude way fulfils its aim of “ being something of 
a fireside tutor who will teach an inquirer, quite simply, the outlines of a 
vast numter of subjects, and will, moreover, give him practical help in 
pursuing his study as his inclination may direct.” 


Shakespeare's Theater. By Ashley H. Thorndike. (Macmillan and Co, 
10s. 6d. net.)—Professor Thorndike does not pretend to have discovered 
new facts, but, taking a comprehensive survey of those already known, 
claims to present “ within the compass of a single volume a synthesis 
of the subject that will be of service both to the student and the general 
reader.” The result is not only a work useful for purposes of reference, 
but a very attractive history of the Elizabethan stage in the period from 
1576 to 1625. Almost throughout Professor Thorndike preserves an 
attitude of detachment and of the impartial observer, but in ‘‘ Actors and 
Acting” and “The Audience” he is tempted once or twice to express 
an individual opinion. He has an interesting comparison to make 
between the reading of blank verse on the Elizabethan stage and that 
of the present day—a comparison all in favour of the former. Again, 
in his analysis of audiences his comparison is, on the whole, in favour 
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of the Elizabethans. But here we think he is: somewhat. incon- 
sistent in his argument. He charges us with over-sophistication, and 
finds virtue in the Elizabethan’s demand for a story “ which excited his 
imagination.” We are quite in sympathy with Professor Thorndike’s 
suggestion that Shakespearean playgoers probably went to the play 
more for the sake of the story than for the music of the verse in which 
it was told. But he goes on to say that “ in its ability to interest all 
classes and to afford at a low price an unfailing amusement, the Eliza- 
bethan stage may very well be compared with the movies.” On his 
own showing, then, that unsophisticated nature which revelled in the 
alarums and excursions of the Elizabethan drama, as apart from its 
poetic beauty, is alive and flourishing to-day, so that we are prov ed to 
be not so very decadent after all! 





Life Saving in War Time. By Mabel Palmer, M.A. (C. Arthur 
Pearson. 1s. net.)—In view of the terrible wastage of life in war and 
the necessity of making good this wastage in the future, the facts and 
figures as to infant mortality given in Mrs. Palmer’s useful little hand- 
book, compiled for the National League for Physical Education and 
Improvement, call for the most serious consideration by all those who 
do not want to see our nation diminish in strength and prosperity. We 
Jose every year before birth about one hundred and thirty-two thousand 
babies, and after birth in the first year of life about eighty-cight thousand. 
The chief causes cf the evil are “ maternal ignorance, poverty, bad 
sanitation and housing, venereal diseases, lack of skilled care at child- 
birth, and unsuitable occupation of the mothers.” Many of these 
causes, it is obvious, could be removed, and all, as Mrs. Palmer says, 
could by wise means be mitigated. The last chapter in the little book 
gives advice to those who are willing to help in trying to remedy this 
state of things. 


A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Russian Languages. By 
J. H. Freese, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 5s. net.)—This 
cheap, well-printed, and compendious Russian-English dictionary— 
soon to be completed, we trust, in a second English-Russian volume— 
will be welcomed by the many new students of Russian, most of whom 
have had to choose between large and rather expensive dictionaries 
and a recent American production which is not easily obtained. Mr, 
Freese gives the accents and the pronunciation and useful notes on the 
grammar; he saves space by omitting many foreign words and deriva- 
tives that the learner should be able to interpret for himself. Tho 
type is remarkably clear, as the student will note with gratitude, 
especially if he has tried to read a Russian newspaper. The Pictorial 
Russian Course, by 8S. J. Luboff (Leopold B. Hill, 2s. net), may 
be warmly commended to beginners, who by working through the 
thirty lessons will easily learn a great many common words with a 
modicum of grammar. In another edition Mr. Luboff might add an 
Army picture with the military terms that are just now so abundant 
in the Russian Press. 





Serbian-English and English-Serbian Pocket Dictionary. By Louis 
Cahen. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This handy 
little vocabulary will be very useful to our Salonika forces and to the 
increasing number of people at home who would like to know more 
about Great Serbia. It is printed in the Latin alphabet used in Croatia, 
and not in the Cyrillic of Serbia; on the whole, this is a good plan, as 
the Cyrillic alphabet is always a stumbling-block to beginners. The 
pronunciation of the less familiar letters is repeated at the foot of every 
page. 


India and its Faiths. By J. B. Pratt. (Constable and Co. 12s. 6d 
net.)—Professor Pratt, who holds a Chair of Philosophy in a New Eng- 
land College, spent a year in India before the war, and studied the many 
religions which he found there. He is a sympathetic observer, and has 
tried dispassionately to show the best sides of Hinduism, Jainism, the 
Parsee faith, Buddhism, and Mohammedanizm. His chapters on the 
Hindu reform movements, the Brahmo and Arya Samaj, are note- 
worthy. His desire to be impartial lends additional value to his tribute 
to the Christian missions. In comparing the rival faiths, he lays stress 

n “ the practical methods by which Christianity is applied.” No other 
religion, he says, has a body of educated and right-living men comparable 
to our Christian clergy, making it their business to teach the people and 
set them a good example. On the other hand, he reminds us that we 
have something to learn from the East. 


London Street Games. By Norman Douglas. (St. Catherine Press. 
5s. net.)—This “breathless catalogue,” as the author calls it, 
enumerates “ about a thousand of the outdoor games they play down 
our way ” somewhere in the wilderness of London streets. The curious 
variants of the game of touch and the scraps of old ballads will interest 
scholars. Mr. Douglas wants to show how inventive our poor children 
are when left to themselves. He disapproves of “ organized games ” ; 
half seriously, he doubts whether cricket is not a little too formal. He 
is quite in earnest when he says that “ boys need more excitement than 
they did,” and he blames the cinematograph for making them restless 
and the “ cigarette-picture” for encouraging the gambling instinct in 
them. Docs every one know that the “ cigarette-picture,” for which 


small boys ask the smoker, is used by them in a whole series of new 
card-games ? 


A Caravan Afloat. By C. J. Aubertin. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co- 
3s. 6d. net.)—In this entertaining book Mr. Aubertin describes his 
adventures in a barge fitted up as a houseboat on the English canals. 
Only those who love the stronuous life will attempt the voyage by canal 
from Cheshire to Caversham, which he describes with much humour. 
Our canals are too hopelessly disorganized to attract much pleasure 
traffic. But the owner of this novel “ caravan” has had his’ com- 
pensations in seeing much delightful country from a new point of view, 
and in discovering that the bargee is not at all a bad-fellow. Mr. 
Aubertin exposes some of the amazing absurdities of our canal system. 
It seems to be no one’s business to do anything for the canals, and 
Commissions report in vain. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


____—. 
Angell (N.), The Dangers of Half-Preparedness: an Address... (Putnam) net 2/6 
Bainbridge (O.), John Strange Winter, 8vo......... wseee (Bast & West) net 10/6 
Bainbridge (O.), War Letters, 8vO........ccccccccsces (Cursitor Pub. Co.) net 3/6 
Sanks (E. J.), The Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 7/6 
Benediall (B. Y.), Jeremy's Love Letter, cr 8vO..........665. = & Boon) 69 
Benson (EB. F.), Milla; GF OVO. 0 oc cc ccccccccccccccces erecccvesooce (Cassell) 6/0 


Blake (A.), A Little Guide to Anthroposophical Studies 
(Theosophical Pub. Co.) net 1/0 





Bruce (Mary Grant), Jim and Walley, cr 8vo.......... (Ward & Lock) net 2/6 
Clarke (Isabel C.), The Potter’s House, cr 8vO........ eeeeeees (lutehinsen) 6/0 
Cole (Sophie), The Loitering Highway, cr 8vo... ° (Mills & Boon) 6,0 
Croker (B. M.), Given in Marriage, er 8vo......... .(Hutchinson) 6/0 







; "(Methuen) net 6/0 


Davies (Ellen Chivers), A Farmer in Serbia, cr 8vo. dei 
. (Heine mann) net 5,0 


Dearborn (G. Van Ness), The Inftuence of Joy, cr "By 


Dearmer (P.), The Dragon of Wessex............0000% ; whet (Mowbray) net 2/6 
Dwyer (Vera G.), Conquering Hall, cr 8v0...........4.. (Ward & Lock) net 2/6 
Fitch (A. H.), The Breath of the Dragon, cr 8vO............00000- (Putnam) 6/0 


Fullerton (W. M.), The American Crisis and the War, cr 8vo..(Constable) net 2/6 
Garrard (C. C.), Electric Switch and Controlling Gear, 8vo. .(Eiectricien) net 15,0 
Goodchild (G.), The Barton Mystery, cr 8v0..........0es0005. (Jarrold) net 2/6 
Hodgkin (H. T.), Friends Beyond Seas, cr 8vo.......... (Headley Bros.) net 2/6 
Johnson (R. H.) and iuntley (L. G.), Principles of Oil and Gas Production, 8vo 

(« hapman & Hall) net 16/0 
Karapetoff (V.), Engineering Applications of Nigher Mathematics, Parts 1.-V., 


Se habasndsabecdecddasahstnnendieenneeeed (Chapman & Hall) each nc + 8/0 
Kent (R. T.), Power Transmission by Leather Belting (Chapman & Hall) net 5/6 
Leblanc (M.), The Bombshell, cr AS on ccetedantind (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Lewis (N. P.), The Planning of the Modern City, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 15,0 
Lucas (E. V.), Cloud and Silver, 18m0. ........ccccccccceses (Methuen) net 5/0 
MecCiymont (J. R.), Vicente Afies Pingon, S8vo............ (B. Quaritch) net 10/6 


MeQuilland (L. J.), A Song of the Open Road, and other Verses, cr 8vo 
(Heath & Cranton) net 3/9 
Malet (Lucas), Damaris, CF BVO .....0.csevcccsccscsccsececess (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Maviet (E. M.), A Book on Vegetable Dyes (Hampshire House Workshops) net 6/0 
Meldola (R.), Reminiscences of his Worth and Work by Those who Knew 
Bim, GE GVO... cccccccccccccsccesececsossesees (Williams & Norgate) net 5/0 
Minor Poems of Vergil (The), trans. by J. J. Mooney, er 8vo..(Cornish) net 3/6 
Newland (i. O.), Sierra Leone: its Peoples, Productions, and Secret Socictics, 


DOD sw cceetinesoenn ck Ges cenbennieesoegs coensceuatusnsesad (Bale) net 7/6 
Parkhurst (F. A.), The Predetermination of True Costs and Relatively True 

tt: DERE, Mn 6 oe caenednes eeeecewees ar ececns (Chapman & Hall) net 5/6 
Pro Patria: a Guide to Public and Personal Service in War Time, ed. by T. N. 

MatyEeee, Vel. Key TOW BIO. .cccccccscsccvcevececcecsscoesess (Bale) net 3/6 


(Ward & Lock) net 2/6 
..(Heath & Cranton) 6/0 


Pyke (Lilian 7 Ma x the Sport, cr 8vo... 
Quakerson (W. The New Prospero: a Novel, cr 8vo 











Raemaekers’ dustteon, BED OGTTIER oc cccscccccvcecsces (Fine Art Co.) net 210,0 
Ramsey (W. R.), Care and Feeding of Infants and Children (Lippincott) net 9/0 
Saunders (K. J.), The Story of B udd ihism, cr 8vo. ..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Scott (J. R.), The Cab of the Sleeping Horse, cr 8vo.............. (Putnam) 6/0 
Sepharial, Primary Directions Made Easy, cr 8vo0.......... (Foulsham) net 5/0 
Spearman (F H.), Man of Mus! ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Spearman (F. H ), Whispering § h, Mise dsawed (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Stewart (Edith Anne), Pilgrimage and Battle, cr 8vo....(Headley Bros.) net 3/6 
Thorington (J.), Refraction of the Human Eye and Mcthods of Estimating 

the Refraction, CE SVO.....cccccsccscccscccccssesesess (Heinemann) net 10/6 
SRO. DOMME. « cbceeresvencsccsecovcssscesss (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 3/6 
Turner (Ethel), John of Daunt, cr 8v0...........0.45- (Ward & Lock) net 2/6 





Ws = (B.), Manual for the Essence Industry, 8vo....(Chapman & Hall) net 17/0 
Ward, Lock, & Co.'s Wonder Book, ed. by Harry Gok ling (Ward & Lock) net 4/0 
Wi zain (Kate Douglas), Penelope's Postscripts, cr 8vo (todder & Stoughton) net 2/ 

Zavalla (J. P.), The Canning of Fruits and Vegetables, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 10, 6 











LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT SeREST, LONDON. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(fi20.) ASSURANCE. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 





The Corporation is prepared to act os 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
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DAMASK 
direct from the manufacturers 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 4*°-"5onoge" 
ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS - £21,111,666. 

FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. BER ey 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE ¢ BLUE 
For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
GREEN and ABBOTT. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,0CCO. 
CLAIMS PAID .....................126,0C0,CCO, 





TO LET. 


O LET, Polzeath, North Cornwall, FURNISHED BUNGA- 
LOW. Delightfully situated, overlooking sea. September 19th, fortnight 

or longer. 1 doubie sitting-room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), indoor sanita- 
tion. Hathing from house, golf. September, 4gs. weekly; October, 2 g3.— 
THOMAS, 6 Gordon Road, Clifton, Bristol. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


T. ANNE’S DIOCESAN COLLEGE, NATAL. 


THE BISHOP OF NATAL, before returning to his Diocese early In October, 
is anxious to find a successor to his sister, the present LADY WARDEN of St. Anne’s 
Diocesan College, Natal, who is resigning after Christmas, and to the present HEAD- 
MISTRESS, whose term of office ends at the same time. The Lady appointed to 
the combined offices must be a true Churchwoman. She should also be a Graduate 
(or hold equivalent evidence of educational qualification), with practical experience 
of teaching and the government of a boarding school. “Age about 35 or 40. Salary 
£250 with all found. Passage and grant towards outfit. The College (which is 
now full) is situated on the hills above Maritzburg, on the main line from Durban 
to Johannesburg. The girls attending it are the daughters of clergy, farmers, pro- 
fessional men, and merchants in Natal and neighbouring provinces. 

Applications (with references and educational record) should be made in writing 
direct to the BISHOP at 41 Medina Villas, Hove, Sussex. 


Cea BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS required for September 15th, for the duration 
of the war. Salary £100 per annum for four days a week. 
Apply immediately, stating — and experience, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Linton Lodge, Prestonkirk, East Lothian. 
Education Offices, West Hartlepool. J. G. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
17th August, 1916. 


| Pheer COLLEGE OF NORTH 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMON- 
STRATOR in BOTANY. Salary £140. 

a and Testimonials should be received not later than Monday, Sep- 
tember 18th, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 

Secretary and Registrar. 








WALES. 


Bangor, 
July 13th, 1916. 


A R E E R S. 

WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed inf ormation as to 
— openings for educated women. Price 1s. €d.; post fre> 1s. 10d.—Central 

ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 











UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal: THE REV. J. ¥F. KENDALL, M.A. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27ra. 

The College petie a general education for Students up to the age of 18, as well 
as Courses of Lectures for more Advanced Studenta. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Mies C. E. LEWER, B.A., 
48-45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be obtained as to the 
College Hostel in which Students may reside. 

Special terms will be considered for the daughters of officers on active service, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
UNIVERSITY STREET, GOWER STREET, W.C. 


The EIGHTY-NINTH SESSION will commence on MONDAY, October 2nd, 1916, 

The HOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL are ae A equipped for the teaching 
of the Medical Sciences by the most modern methods. 

The HOSPITAL accommodates over 300 patients. The in-patients treated 
annually number over 4,600, and the out-patients about 59,000. 

The MEDICAL SCHOOL contains a large library, commodious students’ society 
rooms, including a gymnasium, and squash racquet court, large laboratories for 
the study of pathology, morbid anatomy, and pathological chemistry, and a largs 
museum. In addition, the School is provid with fully-equipped departments 
for the teaching of Bacteriology and for the carrying out of Research. 

The DENTAL DEPARTMENT (late National Dental Hospital, Great Portlang 
Street) is well equipped for the teaching of Dental Surgery. 

STUDENTS’ APPOINTMENTS. 

Appointments as CLERKS and DRESSERS may be taken up at any time, elther 
in the In- or Out-patient Departments. 

On qualification, there are Twenty Resident Appointments available for the 
students of the hospital as house physicians, house surgeons, and obstetric assistants, 
In addition, there are other hospital appointments open to graduated students of 
the total annual value of over £500. 

COURSES. 
The courses of instruction are designed to meet the requirements of those pre 
paring for the degrees of the Universities of— 
OXFORD, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
LONDON, and 
DURHAM ; 
also for the qualifications of the ROYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS ape gy bee LICENSE in DENTAL SURGERY, LICENSE 
of the SOCIETY of APOTHECARIES, and the DIPLOMA in PUBLIC HEALTH 
of the various examining boards. 
ATHLETIC GROUND AT PERIVALE 

The Medical School is the headquarters of a section of the medical unit of the 
University of London Officers’ Training Corps. 

GOLDSMID ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 

Two Exhibitions, value 80 guineas, are awarded annually, also Scholarships and 
Prizes amounting to over £900 per annum. For further particulars and prospectus 


apply to the Dean, 
J. HERBERT PARSONS, B.S., D.Sc., F.R.C.3. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCK TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
sattersea Polytechnic Training Department of Domestic Science. Recognized 
by the Board of Education. 

Fuil courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housewlfery, 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for Housskeepers and School Matrons. 
HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 

Recognized by the LocaiGovernment Board, Royal Sanitary Institute, and Sanitary 

Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

Training Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
spectors, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, District, aad 
Social Workers. Preparatory Course for Nurses. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Three years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish, Educational and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. Diplomas are granted. 
The Colloge is recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional students accepted. 

For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and Curricula apply to the SECRETARY, 











NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th. 
Bt ® KB, BS COL L GE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 
Competition for 16 Free Studentships commences on September 11th, 
MATRICULATION COURSES and ACCOUNTANCY, 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


TMUE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical = Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for nat og in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to ——- for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


() a3 ee HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate ; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography Diploma; 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for 
the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
PARK, N.W. 
Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
Degree Courses in Arts and Science. 
Secondary Training. 
Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1916, 
FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. 











BEPFoRD 
REGENT'S 





YHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100 per 
annum and tenable for three years, are offered :— 

(a) Two Scholarships, open to mon and women who will not have completed 
their 20th year at the beginning of the University Session in which 
they enter the University. 

(b) Two Scholarships, restricted to the “sons of workmen earning dally 
or weekly wages and foremen of workmen and managers.” 

An examination for the above Scholarships will be held in December next, and 
entries must be sent to the Registrar by October 3ist. 
Full particulars of these Scholarships may be ovtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


as UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREFS ere awarded tn the following Faculties: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PUR SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metatlurgy, Mining, and Glass Technology). 

‘The Session 1916-17 commences October 4th, 1016. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

Prospectuses, giving tull information, may be obtained from 

W, Al. GIBBONS, Begistrac, 
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@’8 COLLEGE, 


PEP WILLIAM ADAMSON, Sheed Mt * Department. 
OR JOHN WI , Head of the Department. 
I noe be arranged, commencing in October, 1916, in preparation for (1.) 
the degree of M.A. (Education) and (ii.) Education as a “ subje:t ” in the B.A. Currl- 
culum. So far as possible, the time-tables will be arranged to meet the students’ 
wishes. Inclusive tuition fec for M.A., £15 15s.; for Education (B.A.), according to 
the student's requirements. 
II. Course for the Teacher's Diploma of the University. The Course, which includes 
ractical work in Secondary Schools, extends over one academical year, beginning in 
Betober or January. The fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, or 8 guineas 


Por. Provided there Is a sufficient entry of students, a special Course, extending 
over four terms, in preparation for the Teacher's Diploma, will be arranged for teachers 
(graduates) engaged in schools. Inclusive tuition fee, £20. 
Intending Students should communicate with 
PROFESSOR ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


U MtY airore OF LONDON, 
E 
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HELSEA PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
O (SWEDISH SYSTEM). Head-Mistress: Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training 
fn Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them 
to secure appointments of the highest standard.—Apply for Prospectus to SECRE- 
TARY (Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London. Tel. : 899 Western. 


So rllest PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG E. 
F. 





President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principalsa—A. ALEXANDER 

.G8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers anc 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
AX pyar: COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
h 





HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 

ysical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum, GOOb Posts 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 

Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 

COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
incipal : 

Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
In the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


Pi wier x EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 














WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 
on. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, and 
Flowers. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.8, Exam. 
two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit- 
preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road. Bournemouth. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
terature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly permitted to Rev. B. 
Baring-Gould, cf Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.8., and 
others—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


MUDOR HALL SCHOOL, - CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands In 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
’ SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
Mountain and sea alr, dry, are and sunny. The aim is to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines, One of the four houses Is sct apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 


good playing field — Illustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
S?: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Frospectus on application to Mlss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 


College (Historic Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 





KENT. 














HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
HEAD-MISTRESS: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Hcnours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold) 


NOTICE. 
MONIOCA’S, KINGSWOOD, EPSOM. 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste MONIQUE, 
Turgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), as a 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING in PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Eight to Ten Elcer Gisls, under their personal supervision and control. 
Ladies in residence: Mile. TESTENOIRE, B. és L., Mile. SAVOURET. 


St 


ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica's, Kingswood, Epsom. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises especially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Next Term begins Thursday, 2ist September. 
IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached bouse 4 . from sea, 
—For Illus. Prespectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


princess HELENA COLLEGE, 
Princlpal—Miss PARKER. 














EALING, W. 



























































Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention te 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds, 
a SCHOOL.—Mlle. Expulson receives in her house at 
\ Hampstead a few GIRLS of good family who are prevented from finishing 
their education abroad. Only French spoken. Home life, outdoor games. Best 
references. Next Term October 2nd.—For particulars write to Mile. EXPULSON, 
8 St. Mary Abbott's Terrace, Kensington, W. 
G H F I E L dD, 
OXHEY LANF, WATFORD. 
Principal— Miss WALLIS. 
Private Resklential School for Girls, 
Tele. “ Watford 616.” 
W EYBRIDGE, SURREY.—High-class LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principal, Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The comforts of a 
refined home. Thorough modern education on the principle uf a sound mind in a 
sound body. Preparation for examinations if desired. French a speciality. Large 
grounds; high and most healthy position. Term commences September 27th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
THE MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPT, 2ist. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning Frene’ 
diet; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—For | rspectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (Londen), Principal. 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—£chool for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great cttention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Sciencs 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
S?: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-Mistreas—Miss L. SILCOX. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22np. 
REENWAY SCHOOL, DEVON. 
Miss FCOTT, M.A 
Cood modern e€ucation; ccuntry life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acrea 
Healthy situation; high position. ecs from CO guineas. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
Fpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
edvanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation, 
Tennis, Heckey, &c. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ayy BIRMINGHAM. 
A > 


Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 
| 

| INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
«s well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fces moderate; good and liber 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep, 

TIVERTON, N. 
Yor Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { j):08 MOLYNEUX, BMA. 
CONDER, Ciaasical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines, 
Heod-Mistress—Miss G. KLETON YOUNG, M.A, 











Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPAKTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Frospectus ficin the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
Principal : Miss KE, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parisian 
lady holding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 20th. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 8Svo, 
‘ giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Offcers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents. —Messra, 
GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., €5 South Moltcn Street, London, W, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTCCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. TWO FOUNDATIONERSHIPS in November. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 











4 
Deve COLLEGE, 


SCHOIARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders. 
For yarticulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 











WT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 





Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14, 


Preparation for Universities, Army, ec. 
For prospectus write to Kev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A, Head-Master, 
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ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 

jy DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 

Acsistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, 

lhysical Drill congubeny for the whole school. det Corps. New buildings, 

sncquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
ond Clergy. 


M®: 





WwW. A. FULLER, M.A., 


THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 


Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES, 


Oo OT H A M SCH OO kk 
The new ee ts of :— 
CHOOL b+ ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 
URE-HOUR PURSUITS 
GAMES. AND PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


Write for copies to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


AUTHORS, 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 
Dg and ~~ SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. 





— 





Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been spevtay. erected and 
eq quipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sufferin — Eptleps Experienced 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Ferming and Gardenii Buiends, Lewn Te: 
eee, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOO 2 Exchange Street East 
verpool. 


1D 





ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustra 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT Lie png 
without charge. Or selcction will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, Ww.c, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufa 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Oflices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by I. _——e “= Z.8. Sup Pplied 
to the Royal Houschold. Used in war hospitals. ., 1s. 6d., 2a. 6d., 48. 6d. LEPTS 
destroys “ silver fish beetles” at once. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d. HOWARTH & FAIR, 
Sole Makers, 471 Creokesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 139 

licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R. i. A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 

















QE THAT JOURNALISM OFFERS 


an aspirant to fame are many and varied. It fs a fascinating career and 
may be rendered quite a highly remunerative one. The School of Authorship 
will train you as a Journalist or Writer of Novels, Short Stories, Verse, ete. 
The lessons are perfectly simple and fees specially low during the War. 
Write to-day for Prospectus (sending 1d. stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
CHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE RE — RSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancasteg Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid ‘up) £500,000. 


EARN and BARN. 

Send 7d. for “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Inds 
ensable to all who hope to earn money by writing)—-CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Cravea 
Btreet, , Strand, London, 











rIVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
ete! hi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
RITING of all kinds, including: Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Cenea- 

meen Trees, Novels, &c. MIMEOGRAPHING : Circulars, Testimonials, &o, 
FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire), SHORTHARD. F' _ PUPILS taken. _Eutab. i906. 


SCHOLASTIC # AGENCIES. 


R{CHOCLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply Information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158- 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WwW. _ Telephone—1136 Museum 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL. EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS ‘in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH {ENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, aml rough idea of fees should be given. 

Phone, write, or call. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 

Telephone: 6053 Central. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND 
Advice free of “7 will be given by 
MESSRS, GADBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly W. Tel., Regent 4, 026. 
Educational Agents. Estabiished 1873. 

Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
—= MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVEKNESSES in Private 

a es. 


XO: CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


OINT AGENCY FOR Ww OMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.c. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the ‘Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. Ali fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar— Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


rMNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 

There are a good many perfectly equipped emailer Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 

articulars will be scut free of charge on application to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

treet, London, E.C. Tease mention age of boy, the locality preferred, und i ntended 
profession it decided upon, 


heen 


London, 





TUTORS. 











.CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, withoui 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in ali parts), 
‘Sutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
&¢. A detailed statement of requirementa should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Asen,, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone Ko. Gerrard 1854.) 


F INTEREST TO PARENTS. 
“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about the proper 
education of their children may receive, without charge, veluable assistance and 
exelucive information respecting the best Schvols and Tutors, by sending statement 
of their requirements to ED. J. BURROW & CO., Lap. Dept. Y, Educational 
Consultants. Regent | Howe, ‘EKlngsway, Lond on, W ad 





HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


ARTMOOR. — BO ARDING I IN PRIVATE HOUSE. — 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor, Shady and sheltered 
garden. Tennis Lawn, ‘Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Private Sitting-room 
if required.—Apply “ a CANTAB,” Middlecott, Misington, 8. Devoa, Tel. & Haytor. 
Terms absolutely inclusive, Ne vacancics until Se September, 





HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: Hi.M. Toe Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Tne EaRt OF Harrowry. Socretary: Goprrey H. Hamitron. 


KING AND COUNTRY. 


Treasurer : 


FOR GOD, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 


MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 











Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a’e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
D.D., “i Chief Sec., Headqu: arters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


CLE RGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 





Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 
including the right to share in BONUSES. 


Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 


“ Without -Profit ” 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 
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At home or at the front 


SMITH’S 


GLASGOW MIXTURE 


COMPLETES THE EQUIPMENT. 


Perfoct Btend of Smok 
GOLD MEDA 
rded, Edinburgh, 1886 
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2-3 ton &5 ton COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


serve you not only by ensuring quicker deliveries, 

but also by the manner in which they reduce delivery 

costs, Their reputation on war service guarantees 
their ability for hard work. 


The Austin Motor Co. Ld. 


Longbridge Works, Northfield, Eir- 
mingbam. London : 479-483 Oxford }f 
Street (near Marble Arch), W. Also * 
at Manchester, Norwich, and Paris. 











\ —— - — 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


Ww suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 

than an Annual Subscription to the “‘ Specrator.” 

He or she who gives the “Srecratorn” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 

__ the donor has not forgotten his friend. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘The Manager, The ‘Srecraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom... £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. .. + £112 6 


To The MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 
t Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


' enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” 
pent for one year to 
Name.......... eeececesocce PPTTTITTT TTT TTT 


(Please state ‘Titie, or whether Mr., Birs., or Miss.) 


Address CORREO EE EERE STEHT EE EE EE EE EE HEHE EEE EEE 
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GOUT AT THE AGE 
OF 40. 


THE WORST ENEMY OF MIDDLE-AGE 
IS URIC ACID. 


The occurrence of a sudden attack of gout at the ago of forty 
or thereabouts usually comes as a startling surprise to the sufferer, 
who has probably never before regarded himself as a gouty subject. 

In such cases, however, the disease has generally been developing 
unknown to its victim for a number of years. 

During the early years whon the uric acid is impregnating tho 
system it may set up various symptoms, but none of these may be 
such as are likely to give rise to suspicions of goutiness. Symptoms 
which are associated with ordinary dyspepsia are, perhaps, com- 
monest; such as flatulence, acidity, heartburn, pain after eating, 
and the usual signs of a sluggish liver. 

In many cases, however, these dyspeptic symptoms are cither 
absent or only seldom in evidence, while occasional attacks of dull 
aches _ pains in various parts of the body give plainer warning of 
uric acid. 

Sharp and transient pains shoot through the muscles and joints ; 
there is often a slight seizure of cramp; and frequently more or 
less stiffness in the muscles. The joints become slightly swollen, 
very tender to the touch, and may be a little inflamed, but just 
because these symptoms are of short duration they are sogendéd as 
of no significance, or, at the most, attributed to slight overstrain 
or fatigue. They are, however, the unmistakable forerunners of gout, 
and should be heeded as serious warning of the rapid development of 
the gouty habit. 

In some cases during the comparatively early stages of the gouty 
habit, small nodules appear aabe the skin, generally on the outer 
rim of the ear, around the joints, or upon the eyelids, while attendant 
symptoins are irritation between the fingers and in the 

GOUT’S COMMONEST FORMS. 

If any of these early indications of the fact that the system is 
a an excess of uric acid is neglected, the penalty is sure to 
be paid in full, and if the climax is reached at middle age the con- 
ay will be most serious. 

Jnless such a uric acid solvent and eliminant as_ Bishop's 
Varalottes is taken when the early symptoms show themselves 
the uric acid will continue to impregnate the whole system, and 
will settle in certain parts in the form of hard crystals. It is these 
crystals which cause the pain, swelling, and other distress of gouty 
ailments, and the form of gout that ensues depends on where they 
happen to settle. 

The chief forms of gout are: acute gout, rheumatic gout, and 
gouty rheumatism, which are characterized by extremely severo 
pain, inflammation, stiffness, and swellings in the joints and muscles ; 
gouty eczema, an obstinate affection of the skin ; lumbago, persistent 
pain in the loins ; sciatica, acute pain from the hips down the thighs 
to the knees, which often causes lameness; stone and gravol ; 
neuritis, which often begins as numbness or tingling of the muscles 
of the arm, and develops into very severe and obstinate pain ; 
and suppressed gout, resulting when the whole system becomes 
saturated with the uric oak and causing general discomfort, 
dull aches and pains all over the body, especially in the back, lowness 
of spirits, poor appetite, nervous irritability, and ill-temper. 

THE NECESSARY REMEDY. 

No matter what form of ailment may have resulted from the 
presence of uric acid, to remove that ailment it is absolutely neces- 
sary to take Bishop's Varalettes, because they are the one remedy 
which can thoroughly free the system of uric acid, the real cause 
of all gouty trouble. 

If you are subject to any stage or form of goutiness, Bishop's 
Varaleties are the one and only remedy you need to keep off attacks, 
to ensure freedom from all pain, swellings, inflammation, disfigure- 
ment, and other uric acid symptoms, and also to maintain good 
bodily health; Bishop’s Varalettes are the one remedy which can 
keep your system perfectly free from uric acid. 

The reason why Bishop's Varalettes are the most effective remedy 
and preventive for all gouty ailments is simply that they consist 
of powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants, which convert the 
hard, pain-causing uric acid compounds into soluble and harmless 
substances and ensure their removal from every part of the system. 

If you have any gouty signs about you, start taking Bishop's 
Varaleties to-day; get the cause of the trouble right out of your 
system, and safeguard yourself against all phases of goutiness in 
years to come. If you keep your system free from uric acid, as 
innumerable gouty subjects are now doing, by the aid of Bishop's 
Varalettes, you need never suffer from any form of gout. 

IMPORTANCE OF PROPER DIET. 

The manufacturers of Bishop's Varalettes are desirous of sendin, 
to every gouty subject a copy of their little book on uric aci 
complaints. 

This booklet tells all the important facts about uric acid, how 
gouty ills are caused, why other treatments fail to overcome them, 
and why Bishop's Varalettes are the one successful remedy for all 
forms of gout. 

This booklet also contains a very valuable gout dietary, which 
every person who has inherited or acquired the gouty habit should 
follow, as food and drink have a deal to do with causing gouty 
ailments. A copy of this booklet can be had gratis by sending 
a postcard to Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manufacturing Chemists 
(established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E., and 
mentioning that you want a copy of Booklet Y. 

Bishop's Varalettes may be had of all chemists, Is. 28, Sa 

twenty-five days’ treatment), or direct from the sole makers for 
s. 3d., 2s. 4d., and 6s. 4d., post free in the United Kingdom 
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A BEAUTIFUL STORY 
You must read this Wonderful Book 


THE BROOK KERITH 


A STORY OF SYRIA. 


By GEORGE MOORE 
Author of “‘ Esther Waters.” 7s. 6d. net. 


The eminent auther Shan F. Bullock writes to the publisher: ‘‘! don't know 
which to congratulate most—you or Mocre. 1! should be proud to publish such 
a book. | should die happy having written It.” 


THE PERILS OF PEACE 


By CECIL CHESTERTON. Introduction by HILAIRE 
BELLOC. 2s. net, paper; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


Shows conclusively that any peace which leaves the present German Emplre 
in existence with its centre In Berlin would be a mere truce. 


NEW “BOOK by the Author of “ Degenerate Germany ” (35th 


Thousand). 
THE GERMAN WOMAN AND 


HER MASTER 
By HENRY DE HALSALLE and C. SHERIDAN JONES. 


2s. net, paper; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


This book reveals an entirely new and most sensational view of German woman- 

. It traces the degeneracy of the race to the low position allotted to the 

sex In the Fatherland, and shows that this has reacted on German women me: 
selves to a quite extraordinary degree. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 8 Essex Street, London, W.C. 














BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 
CATALOCUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part 1.—Art and Archaeology, etc. 1!.—History, etc. I1!.—Philosophy, Orient- 
alia, and Classical Literature. !V.—European Literature, Natural History, 

etc. V.—Medicine, Law, Theology, etc. 
Post Free. WV I.—Mathematics, to follow. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grange ; Life of Mytton; 
lommsen’s Rome, 4 vols.; Curzon’s Persia; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &c. 
Books illus. by Cruikshank, Alken, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 

Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 

tion copies with inscriptions. Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Lirmingham. 














Registered No. 15008 


CIGARETTES 


(Medium Strength) 


IO. 4 


For Wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
Home and for the Front at Duty 
Free prices. Terms on application to 


eendOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 








Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Pritain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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*** Blackwood'’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won and kept 
by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, litera’ 
and art it has a glorious history; that its sons have ever been travellers and 
sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative Im. 
aan. Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood's ’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashion 
yecause it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying genius 
the race.""—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913, 


** The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.” 
“ae Blac L ye y 





without a rival,” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For SEPTEMBER contains: 
A Side Show on the Tigris. By Onroniay, 


The Adventures of Matthew Quirk: A True Narrative of the Penin- 
sular War. 


“* Fallen Angels.” 
The Public Schools—The Birth of Esprit de Corps. 


Two's Two. By J. STORER CLovstoy, 
A Flowery Interlude. 

With the ‘‘ Well Brought-up ” on the Land. 
The Duke of Newcastle. 


Musings without Method— 
Barricaded in Office—Compulsory Purification for English Polltics—Charies 
Peguy, Poet and Soldier. 











By “ Ganpar.”" 


By ELLEN Watsng 
By CHARLES WHIBLEy, 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have ‘‘ Blackwood'’s Magazine” seni 
by post monthly from the a a 45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 
is. yearly. 


‘WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. __ 





NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. SEPTEMBER. 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, By Yves Guyot, 
THE RECENT PRUSSIAN, By Sir James Yoxall, M.P, 
BELLIGERENT AND NEUTRAL: FROM 1756 TO 1915. 
By Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice of Hong Kong), 
Is THERE A WAY OUT OF THE CHAOS IN IRELAND ? By William O’Brien, M.P, 
SOME REFLECTIONS BY A FRIEND OF ENGLAND. By the Visconde de Santo Thyrso, 
THE COMING ORDER IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By Miss Picton-Turbervill, 
JAPAN’S PART IN THE WAR. By Robert Machray. 
RECENT EXPERIENCES IN RUSSIA, By the Right Rev. Bishop Bury, 
(Bishop for North and Central Europe), 
By Christopher Turnor. 
W. 8. Weatherley. 


THE ANTI-SMALL HOLDINGS MANIA, 
ART IN MEMORIALS, 
SUB-HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESSES, y Norman Pearson. 
ENGLAND'S Empty CRADLES, By Father Bernard Vaughan, 8.J. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT LIEs. By Edwyn Bevan. 
FRENCH HEROES AND GERMAN BARBARIANS: IMPRESSIONS AMONGST THE FRENCH 
WOUNDED. By_ Wilson Crewdson. 
WAR CRIMES, THEIR PREVENTION AND PUNISHMENT. By Hugh H. L. Bellot, D.C.L, 
London: Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd., 1 New Street Square. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


September, 1916. 2s. 6d. net. 
AN ENGLISH EDUCATION FOR ENGLAND. 
By Professor M. E. Sadler. 
By Hugh A. Law, M.P. 
By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 





HUMPTY-DUMPTY UP AGAIN. 
THE SOUTH-EASTERN STATES. 
LAND SETTLEMENT IN EAST AFRICA. 
By Commander Wedgwood, M.P., D.S.O. 
THE DILUTION OF LABOUR. By Perey Alden, M.P. 
LABOUR PROBLEMS AFTER THE WAR. 
By Professor A. C. Pigou. 
THE END OF A RAMSHACKLE EMPIRE. By Suum Cuique. 
SWITZERLAND AND THE WAR. By Sir Jacob Preston. 
MARTIAL LAW. By J. O. Herdman. 
“ THE CITY OF GOD.” 
By the Rev. Professor H. H. Seullard, D.D. 
THE DORMOUSE. By Frances Pitt. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
ENTICEMENT. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 


Patronised by The Queen of Roumania. 
The Human Epic (Ihe wondrous story of Prehistoric Darth and Man), 
The Eple of God and The Devil (The world under its two masters). 
These epic poems are selling in thousands. Each 2s. 6d, 
E. GOLDBY, 37 Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


HE PUBLIC SPEAKER’S LIBRARY comprises 
ft HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, 8rd Edition; SPEAKING IN PUBLIO 
(Fluency, &c.), 2nd Edition; ELOCUTION IN THE PULPIT (3s. net each) and 

OUTLINES OF SPEECHES (for social occasions, etc.), 21s. net. 
All by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall)-—For Synopses of i or 
prospectus of PRIVATE LESSONS address Mr. C. Seymour, 446 Strand, London. 


By J. E. G. De Montmorency. 











Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6.000,000. 

Pald-up Capital, £2,600,000. Reserve Fund, £1,960,000. ‘Together £3,960,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. oe oe oe «+ £4,000,000 

Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. a0 ee ee «+ £7,960,000 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

KILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
@0 application, 
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Two Outstanding Novels. 


WINGED VICTORY 


By SARAH GRAND. 655 pp. 6s. net. 

A significant, challenging story. The Times finds it 
* often amusing and sometimes delightful.” The Express 
thinks it will ‘‘ cause much talk in the drawing-rooms and 
clubs among those who remember the originals of its 
sharp-drawn etchings of character,” while the Event 
Standard finds its best “| scene “ a work of genius.” 
Emphatically a book to re 


GILDED VANITY 


By RICHARD DEHAN. 5s. net. 
A comedy by the author of ‘‘ The Dop Doctor.” Country 
Life says: “It has made us giggle to ourselves in an 
exceedingly refreshing manner.” 


UNCENSORED 
LETTERS Pig at 


ardanelles 
The Letters of a French Surgeon to his English Wife. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Punch says: “ An absorbing book. His 
mingling of Love with War will please countless readers.” 








THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE 
With an Introduction by J. E. C. BODLEY. 7s. 6d. nu. each vol. 


New Volume Now Ready. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By CASIMIR STRYIENSKI. 
Previously Published. 
THE CENTURY OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By LOUIS BATIFFOL. 

“Mr. Bodlcy gives the new ‘ National History of France ’ his com- 
plete approbation, and everybody associated with literature knows 
that no higher praise is necessary.""—Daily Telegraph. 








WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, 


ar W.c. 


—_—_— eee ~--~-- --~— = 








THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 





Contents for September. 


WAR AIMS. 
IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE, 
FRANCE. 


THE IMPERIAL DILEMMA. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE DISABLED. 
UNITED KINGDOM : 
Also Articles from “Canada,” “Australia,” “South Africa,” and 
“ New Zcaland.” 
Price 2s. 6d. per copy, or 10s. per annum, post free to any address 
within the Empire. 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 


Reconsiruction. 





a 
— 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


ONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1916. 

LOOK TO THE END. By Dr. E. J. Ditton. 

THE PLIGHT OF GERMANY’S DUPES. By Potrricrs. 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE. By ArcwIraLp Hurp. 

GREECE AND THE WAR. By H. Cartes Woops. 

THE FUTURE OF BELGIUM. By “ Y.” 

SALONICA. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 

THE SOURCES AND LESSONS OF THE RECENT IRISH REVOLT, 
a the Rev. Canon TRISTRAM, D.D. 

STOP ‘ORD AUGUSTUS BROOKE. By Miss ELRANOR HULL. 

THE OFFICE OF THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND, 
By Sir EpwWaRD BRABROOK, 

WAR AND PAIN. By Miss May BATEMAN. 

PATRIOTISM IN FRANCE. By Miss WINIFRED STEPHENS. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF ITALY. By Sipyey Low. 

POUR UN CHIFFON DE PAPIER. By Lieut. Loysow. 

THE NEED AND THE OPPORTUNITY. By Dr. Doveias Wars. 


NEUTRALS’ EFFORT FOR PEACE. By Jamss DAVENPORT WHELPLEY. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. WITH MAPS. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


_ LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the third 
Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes 


be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, 





Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


Highways and Byways in Galloway 


and Carrick. By the Rev. C. H. DICK. With 
Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown vo. 
6s. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 
THE ScorsMAN.—“ Mr. Dick's pages, always topographically instructive as 
well as gracefully written, are illustrated by a large number of charming and 
effective drawings from the versatile pencil of Mr. ‘Hugh Thomson. These add 
much to the interest and value of a volume rich in attractions for readers who 
want to know Galloway.” 


Faith or Fear? an Appeal to the Church of England. 
By Donatp Hankey (A Student in Arms), Wituram Scorr 
Parmer, Harnoip Anson, F. Lewrs Donaupson, and CHArLrs 
H. 8S. Marrnews (Editor). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tar EVENING STANDARD.—*“ These authors have written independently, each 
expressing his views in separate chapters. . . . They have turned out a live book 
which ought to have influence.” 





Sacred Tales of India. py pivivenpra 
NATH NEOGI, B.A. With Illustrations by P. Guosr. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 

*,* Tho curious and interesting stories contained in this volume 
are recited by Indian women as acts of worship. 





PERSONS & POLITICS 
OF THE TRANSITION 


By ARTHUR ANTHONY BAUMANN, B.A., sometime M.P. 
for Peckham. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tar Nation.—*“ Mr. Baumann, though thus generally striking a note of sadness, 
fs yet keenly alive to the passing humours and interests of the political stage. 
He sums up the characters of his study with shrewdness and insight. He teils 
many good stories—none better than the account of his maiden speech, the trick 
played on him and the Speaker by Mr. Brookfield, and the terrific wrath of the 
late Lord Peel on its discovery. He has some jolly stories of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and his wayward moods.” 

Tar ATEN ®UM.—*“ Mr. Baumann fs gifted with a pointed style and a happy 
turn for epigram.. . . His sketches of the ‘ Persons’ of the Transition are un- 
commonly good.” 

TRE SATURDAY Review ——“ Mr. Baumann often reminds one of Walter Bagehot, 
about whom he writes charmingly in this volume. He shows the same anxiety 
to pierce through the trappings of politics and the Constitution, and discover 
the realities beneath. Throughout the generation which witnessed the actual 
transition to Democracy n in thought and action a keen participator 
in affairs, and with his turn for epigram, his concise and lucid utterance, he has 
produced a valuable and courageous commentary on contemporary men and 
eurrent problems. We heartily commend his book to all who desire, by reflection 
on past blunders, to prepare themselves for the difficulties of the immediate 
future.” 

THe SunpAy TreEs.—*‘ His pessimism does not rob his reminiscences of 
vevectiy, or sour his temper; his style is too trenchant for his melancholy to be 
nfectious.” 

Tue GuARDIAN.—" Mr. Baumann’s political opinions are incisively as well as 
independently expressed, but it is in the personal note, and especially the note of 
personal recollection, that he interests us most. Good mots and anecdotes 
abound.” 


‘Uniform with “The Pentecost of Calamity.” 

Their True Faith and Allegiance. 
By GUSTAVUS OHLINGER. With a Foreword by OWEN 
WISTER. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 


*,* An account of German propaganda in the United States 
since the outbreak of the war. 





The Things Men Fight For. with come 


Application to Present Conditions in Europe. By H. H 
POWERS, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net, 





The Restoration of Europe. psy pr. 
ALFRED H. FRIED. Translated from the German by 
L. 8. GANNETT. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





Lawn Tennis. tessons for Beginners By J. 
PARMLY PARET. Illustrated with Photographs of the 
Author in Action. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 





“MACMILLAN & GCO., LTD., LONDON. 





HOW JONAS FOUND 
HIS ENEMY 


GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. 


** Beautiful and living, serene and passionate.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
“ Strangely fascinating.’’-—JWustrated Londen News. 
“A book for war-time and after ... as fragrant as a cotiage 
garden.’’—Observer. 
“Everywhere there is beauty of feeling ... a world with 
poetry, a beauty, a mysticism of its own.’’—New Statesman, 
“ Pointed, fresh, and convincing.’’—Nation. 





at le. 6d, each; by post, ly 9d. 





CONSTABLE & GO. Ltd. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S LIST 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


Barrack-Room Ballads. 

The Seven Seas. 

Crown 8vo. 
5s. net each volume. 


Twenty-first Edition. 


Feap. 8vo. 


Thirty-fourth Edition. 


Bound in Buckram, Gilt top. 6s. each volume. 
Bound in Cloth (Thin Paper edition), Gilt top. 


THE SERVICE EDITION.—In eight volumes. 


Departmental Ditties. Twenty-third Edition. 
The Five Nations. Eleventh Edition, 


Feap. 8vo. Bound in Limp Lambskin, Gilv edges, 
4s. 6d. net each volume, 


Square fcap. 8vo. Gilt top. 2s. 6d. net each. 





THE WAR 


WEDDING 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. 


Second Edition. 


“The book is good from beginning to end. 
Aberdeen Daily Press. 
read.” —Glasgow Herald. 


Crown 8vo. 


Indeed, we deubt if the authors have ever written anything better,” 
“A very real story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


2s. 6d. net. 


‘Reads well and rings true.”——-Observer. ‘‘A pleasure to 





By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


THE HUMAN BOY AND THE WAR 


Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 


“ The stories are full of the most delightful and wholesome laughter. All the boys are a joy.”—Land and Water. 
“It is the book of a true humorist . . . his discrimination is subtle, and his knowledge of the human boy un- 


surpassed.”—Evening Standard. 





By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


CAPTAIN 


KETTLE ON THE WAR-PATH 


“It is always a joy to be a witness of his exploits.”—Field. 


Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 





General Literature 
CLOUD AND SILVER. A new Volume of Essays. 


By 
E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready. 
THE KING’S HIGH WAY. By John Oxenham, Author 
of ‘“‘ Bees in Amber,” “ All’s Well,” &c., &c. Small pott 8vo. 
ls. net. Also in Leather Yapp. 2s. 6d. net. [September. 


BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF TWO FAMOUS BOOKS. 
BEES IN AMBER. By John Oxenham. Edition de Luxe- 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour by Mary Brepauy. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. Gd. net. [September. 
ALL’S WELL. By John Oxenham. Edition de Luxe. 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour by Mary Brepatt. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. Gd. net. [October. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[September. 


Maurice 
[September. 


POEMS. By Hope Fairfax Taylor. 


THE WRACK OF THE STORM. By 
Maeterlinck. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
CHASING THE BLUE BIRD. By Mary Innes. Fcap. 

8vo. 3s. Od. net. : [October. 
THE MEMOIRS GCF ADMIRAL LORD BERESFORD. 
With 22 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [September. 
MEMORIES OF THE FATHERLAND. By Anne 
Topham, Author of “ Memories of the Kaiser's Court.” 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [September. 


A FARMER IN SERBIA. By E. Chivers Davies. With 

a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Ready. 

The profits derived from the sale of this book are being given to the 
Serbian Relief Fund. 


RAYMOND. A Treatise on Life and Death. By Sir 
Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 








THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND RE-UNION. By 
Arthur Chandler, M.A., Lord Bishop of Bloemfontein, 
Author of ‘ Ara Ceeli.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [September. 


LONDON REVISITED. By E. V. Lucas. With 16 Iilus- 
trations in Colour by Horace Mann Livens, and 16 in Mono- 
tone. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [October, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. By Joseph E. Morris. With 32 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Small pott 8vo, gilt’ top. 
2s. 6d. net. “* Little Guides.”” [September. 


New Novels 


THE GUIDING THREAD. By Beatrice Harraden 
THE VERMILION BOX. By E. V. Lucas 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTRESS. 
By C. N. and A. M. Williamson 


By John Oxenham 
THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS. By Basil King 
SALT AND SAVOUR. By Mrs. A, Sidgwick 


THE AFFAIR ON THE ISLAND. 
By H. B. Marriott Watson 


WILLIAM, BY THE GRACE OF GoD. 
By Marjorie Bowen 


THE GAMESTERS. By H. GC. Bailey 
MADAME PRINCE. By W. Pett Ridge 


THE ADVENTURES OF JUDITH LEE. 
By Richard Marsh 


APRIL FOLLY. By St. John Lucas 
THE TEMPERAMENT OF THOMASINA, 


By Lucy Nicholson 
THE GREAT TRADITION. 
By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


By Stacy Aumonier 
By Jennette Lee 





4914." 


OLGA BARDEL. 
AUNT JANE. 





METHUEN’S 1s. 


Millions of these books have been sold. ( 
and most cheerful presents for our soldiers and sailors, 


and 7d. BOOKS 


Thousands have been sent to the front, and they make the best 


Please send for a list and choose books for your soldier and sailor friends. 
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